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ADVERTISEMENT. 

I HAVE the Honour to pre* 
fcnt the Third Volume of the' 

R R to the Public, 

vrho have fo kindly noticed the 
former ones.— —What remains 
of the materials in my pofTeilion^, 
will, at proper intervals, be com^ 
mitted to the Prefs. 

Upon a nearer examination, I 
found the Title, with which I 
had announced the Part of this 
Volume that relates to King Log, 

ta 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

fo "be Ifnproper : Inft^ad, there* 
fore, of Obfervations upon his 
Reign^ Character, &c. I have 
caHed it an Apology, &c. *»(! 
I lincerely wi{h that it may be 
thoMgbit a in&m^KX one in ith# 
opinioA -of Aoy pf his feithfui 
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OF the various ranks of life, ia 
the various parts of the civi-t 
lized worldi^ there does not appear 
to be fo* pure or fo natural a fource 
of honour as the Peerage of Grcat- 
Bricain. — On a compara-tive view of 
the moSt refpedabie flations in other 
kingdoms and countries, an EngUIh 
Peer will be foufid to ^qSkis, in 
a mod fuperior degree^ the means 
of being good and great,— ^he 
nature of the BritiQi Government, 
Vol. in. B which 
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which neceffarily requires a balancing 
power between the monarchic and 
democratical pares of it, renders 
thofe who are conftitiited to main- 
tain the equilibrium, capable of in- 
dependence with refpedt to the one, 
without the liberty of controuling 
the privileges of the other. — Thus, 
while they poffefs the power of 
checking the inroads of tyranny, 
they cannot be tyrants themfelves. 

An Englifli Peer, afting as fuch, 
according to the true principles of 
the Englifli Conftitution,— an equal 
foe to arbitrary meafures in the 
Prince, or hafty turbulence in the 
People; and continually exerting 
himfelf in oppofing the hidden de- 
figns of the one, or the open vio- 
lence 
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lencc of the other, — may be confi- 
dercd, at leaft in the age where- 
in we live, as a being of a fuperior 
order. — It maybe alfo obfcrved, that, 
to enlarge the capacity of doing his 
duty, and to take away all fear in 
the difcharge of it, — that he may 
hold the balance firm while he has 
power to hold ic, his privilege knows 
no end but that of life ;— and even 
this unavoidable determination brings 
its confolation, in the transferral 
of his honours to the remains of 
himfelf, — to his children and their 
pofterity* 

The Houfe of Peers alfo receives 

no inconfiderable dignity from its 

judicial capacity, as being the laft 

refort to which individuals can ap- 

B z ply 
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ply for juftice : — ^and it mud greatly 
exalc the political chara&cr of a 
Peer of Great- Britaia in the opinion 
of every confidieratc peribrs when 
he reficAs that it i& his province to 
aflift in pairing judgment on the de-« 
crccs of the Judges thcmfekes j— ^ 
to confirm the wifdom:, or coned: 
the e£]rors> of every other Judicature* 

By this very general ddcription of 
an Englafh Peer, it nxuft appear evi-. 
dent to. the: moit momentary reflec- 
tion, that theRoad of Honour, which 
proves fo difficult to others, is fmooth 
and eafy of accefs to him. His birth 
places him above mofl of thofe ob- 
ftacles which impede the career of 
other men, while the honours which 
frequently change, aa it were, the 

nature 
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nature of Aich as are fuddenly raifed 
to them, are but the natural appen- 
dages of his (lation. Though his 
capacity (hould be but of a mode- 
rate extent, if it is accompanied with 
common difcretion and virtue, he 
will command fuperior refpedt-, while 
eminent abilities place him, at once^ 
in the moft important pofts of Go- 
vernment* — The higheft offices of 
the State will even foUicit his ac- 
ceptance, if he has talents to fill 
them. 

Thefe are . fome of the many fu-' 
per-cminent advantages which every 
Peer of .Great-Britain pofleffcs by 
the Laws and Conftitution of it:— 
yet there arc not a few, who, for- 
getful or ignorant of the means by 
which true dignity of charadter is 
B 3 acquired. 
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acquired, difgrace their rank and 
themfclves by the extremes of folly 
and of vice -, while there arc others 
of them who fly from every privi- 
lege and duty of their birth and fta- 
tion, and, not content with deferving 
the odium of their country by a 
ihameful defertion of it, hold forth 
to foreign nations an unblufliing pic- 
ture of their weaknefs and their de^ 
pravity. 

I really conCder the noble > 

whofe charafter fuggefted thefe re- 
fleftions, with a degree of concern 
that borders upon abhorrence. — No 
man has been of lefs ufe to himfelf, 
to his friends, or to fociety, and, in 
the annals of private life, a greater 
difgrace to his nation. — While he 
rcfidcd in his own country, he was 

weak 
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weak without good-humour, pro- 
fufc without gcneroGty, vicious with* 
out fpirit, and of the higheft rank of 
nobility without refpeft ; and when 
he quitted it to take up his reddence 
in another, his weaknefs, his profu-^ 
lion, and his vices, increafed to a 
degree of enormity almoft without 
a parallel : they levelled him with 
the loweft, and reduced him to a 
fituation of difgrace which none but 

the loweft can fufFer*. He even 

B 4 diOio- 

* The particular circumftances of this No« 
bleman's coDdu£t and extravagance in the ca« 
pital of the AuHrian Low Countrie9,would be 
painful to enumerate.— One firiking fpeci- 
men, however, may not be unprofitable to 
the reader. — It muft be premifed that his 
Grace had a rival in parade and fplendor ia 
the perfon of Sir Lambert Blackwell, and 
that nothing can be conceived more abfurd^ 
foolilh, and ideotic, than the means they pur- 
fued to outihine each other*— Among others, 

the 
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diflionourcd the houfe from whence 
ftefprungf. 

the Duke, being to dine with the Knijfit, 
found him dreffed in a brocade of the moft | 
fuperb fabric of the Lyons manufadurc t-^- 
on the return of the vilit fome time after- 
wards, his Grace had taken care to provide a 
fuit of cloaths of the fome coftly materials 
for the fervant who wdted behind his chair 
at table. — A continuance of fimilar inftanccs 
of extravagance foop produced thofe difgrace- 
ful circumftanc^s with which every one is ac- 
quainted ; but, perhaps, it is not fo univcr- 
fally known, that, after be had obtained his 
liberty, and was enabled, by the melioration, 
of his affairs, to return and live with comfort 
in his own country, he (hould again quit it 
to refide in the very place where he had been 
fo expofed and infulted, and where, from not 
having adjufted every demand upon him^ 
he was liable to a repetition of former dif* 
grace.— The only reafon that has been affigo- 
cd for this extraordinary conduft, is found in 
his obedience to the will of a favourite Valer- 
de-Chambre, who was born at B — — , and 
is refolved to pafs the reft of his days in the 
place of his nativity. 

t This, I fupppofe, muft allude to his 

Grace*! 
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The Folly of the age, and the 
Corruption of the times^re not more 

evident 

Grac«*8 apceftor, Mrt, Ellen Gwyo) a verf 
fiogular w^man,' and an extrmrdirary in« 
ftaocoof the caprice of Fartune.'*<»It may not^ 
perha^, be impertinent or uninterefling to 
inferty in thia place, fomething of what I 
have beard and read of her life and cba* 
rader. 

The origin of this perfon was, without 
floubt, of the loweil rank» and her employ- 
ment in that city where one of her defcen* 
dants enjoys the emoluments of the Prelacy, 
of the mod inferior kind : — indeed, it is there, 
or in the neighbourhood^ that the tradition 
of the place fnppofes her to have been born; 
From thence, by one of the many tranfitioot 
which tranfplant individuals of the labouring 
clafft from one place to another, (he became 
an inhabitant of the Metropolis, and the fer^* 
▼ant to a Fruiterer, who was, probably, one 
of thofe who attended upon the Playhoufes, 
aa it appears that in this charader Ihe firft 
obtained admiffion into the Theatre in Dniry« 
lane. 

What favour of Fortune adranced her from 

thii 
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evident in any of the numberlefs 
circumftances which daily betray 

them 

tills humble fituation to the Stage^ whether 
from the general recommendation her natu* 
ral humour and vivacity gave her, or a paf- 
iion which Mr. Hart the player had for her» 
is difficult to afccrtain. We find her, how- 
ever, a few years afterwards, a great favou* 
rite of the Public, as a theatrical charader, 
and that (he had no inconfiderable reputation 
in the parts of Almahide^ in the Conqueft of 
Gvcmdsi^'^Fhrimef^ in the Maiden Queen, 
"^Donna Jacintbaj in the Mock Aftrcloger, 
^'Faleriay in the Royal Martyr, &c. 

Dry den was her profeiTed patron, and, a^ 
he is known to have been a roan of gallan- 
try, was fuppofed to have been fuccefsful ii» 
his addreifes to her. — However that may 
have been, it is a certain fa£t that he gave 
her the mod fliowy and alluring parts in his 
Comedies ; and wrote feveral Prologues and 
Epilogues exprefsl)r for her. But the more 
immediate caufe of her becoming an objc^Sl of 
the Monarch's favour and affections was the 
following whimfical circumftance, which, 
while it marks the dilTipation of Charles the 

Second^ 
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them both, than the great dearth of 
honourable examples of dignity and 

virtue 

Second, gives no indificrent pifiure of the 
Hate of the Stage, and the taile of the au^i 
dience of that day : 

At the Duke's Houfc, under Killigrew'a 
patent, the celebrated Nokes had appeared ia 
an bat larger than Piftors ; which pleafed the 
audience fo much as to help off a bad pla/ 
merely by the effeft of it. — Mr. Dry- 
den, whole neceffities very often made him 
floop to the whim of the times, caufed a hat 
to be made of the circumference of a large 
coach wheel ; and, as Mrs. Gwyn was low ia 
flature, made her fpeak an Epilogue under 
the umbrella of this hat, with its briiu 
ilretched out in its utmod horizontal ex- 
tenfion. — No fooner did (he appear in this 
llrange drefs, than the Houfe was in convul- 
fions. Among the refl, the King gave the 
fuUcft proof of his approbation of her, by 
going behind the fcenes immediately after 
the play, and taking her home in his own 
coach to fupper with him. — After this eleva- 
tion (he fiill continued on the Stage ; but, be- 
ing now at liberty to follow the bent of her 

original 
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Virtue in the Peers of this coiintiy'. 
In this moil refpeftable body of men^ 

confticu- 

6rigiiiAl gentuB, fte never afterwards appear- 
ed iiv Tragic Charadlers. In general Comedy 
ihe certainly did not rank with Betterton^ 
Marihall, Lee, fioutell, &c* &c. but for the 
tAry, fantaflic, fprightly exhibitions of the ^ 
Comic Mufe her genius was aptly calculated) 
&nd, according to the tafte of thofe times^ 
(he was confidered as the beft Proldgue and 
Epilogue Speaker ^on either Theatre. 

She muft now, however, be no longer corifi- 
dered in the light of a Player, but as the Mif- 
trcfs of a King; — and here (he nobly belied 
the bafenefs of her origin, and that femina- 
ry of vice in which (he was bred. Mrs. 
Gwyn met and bore her good fortune as if 
flie had been bred to it ; — ^fhe difcovered nei- 
ther avarice, pride, or oflentation; (he re- 
membered all her theatrical friends, and did 
them fervice :•— flie gcneroufly paid off her 
debt of gratittide to Mr. Dryden, and waa 
the patronefs of thofe eminent writers Ot-. 
way and Lee; 
When (he became more immediately coq« 

ae£ted 
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Dumber is ^ .t^ found of thoft 

who 

fte^ed with the Kiog, tluit^gayi Monardi waa 
already furrounded with miftreiTes >->che Jhx^ 
cfaefTes of Portf^outh and Plymouth, witb 
Blifs Davis, and others, were confidered to 
be in that capacity • but tfaefe were known 
to be unreftrained in their coodu£l« Mrs. 
Gwyn prefcrved her charadter of fidelity to 
the tail ; and bding once foUicited by a Sir 
John Germain^ to whom fhe had loft a con- 
fiderable fum of money at play, to exchanges 
the debt for other favours, {be no lefs ho- 
ncilly than wittily replied, — " No, Sir John, 
I am too good a fportfwoman to lay the dog 
where the deer fliould lie.** 

She was not only the favourite of the Mo^ 
xiarch, but the favourite of the People ; and 
though that age abounded with fatires and 
lampoons againft all the refl of the King*a 
iniftreiTes, as the caufes of political difaC- 
ters^ Mrs, Gwjn, except in the inftancc of 
a few lines written by Lord Rocheiler, 
not only ^fCa^^ed, but met with their ap- 
probation! at ihe never troubled berfelf 

witti 
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who are honeft, virtuous, able, and 

independent;— who are not the 

creatures 

with politics, but was contented with private 
pleafures and amufecneDts, She was nb lefs 
munificent in her chaiiciesy fociable with her 
friends, and, what was very fingular, piqued 
herfelf on a regard for the Church of Eag- 
land, contrary to the genius and difpoiitioxi 
of the Court* 

As a proof how much (he was in the fa« 
Tour of the People, an eminent Goldfmith, 
who died about twenty-five years ago, in the 
feventy-ninth year of his age, has often been 
heard to relate, that, when he was an ap- 
prentice, his Mafter made a moft expenfive 
fervice of plate, as a prefent from the King 
to the Duchefs of P— — , and that great 
numbers of people ufed to croud the fhop to 
gratify their curiofity, and throw out curfes 
againfl the Duchefs, but that all were unani- 
mous in wi/hing the prefent had been for 
Mrs. Gwyn, 

In her perfon, according to her pifture 
by Lely, (he was low in ftaturc, red-haired, 
and had what the French call the Emhonpoint. 
*^Thcrc is a buft now to be feen of her at 

Bagniggc- 
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creatures of the Court, or the Par- 
tizans of a Fadtion ? — ^Thcir names, 

I fear, 

BagniggcWells, formerly her country -houfe, 
which, though badly executed, confirms the 
iikenefs of Lely's pencil. She had remark-* 
able, lively eyes, but fo fmall that they be- 
came almoil: invifible when fhe laughed. Her 
foot, alfo, was of the moft:diminutive fize, 
and ufed to be the fubje^ o£ much mirth to 
her merry Paramour* . . . .. 

As to her Underftanding, the ivhole of her 
condu^^, but particularly fn the latter part of 
her life, evidently proves it.*^She was hu- 
morous, witty, and polfeffed the talents fb 
seceflary to enliven converfatioo in an emi* 
Bent degree ; and g«ierally kept her place at 
table with the King, the Lord« Rochefler, 
Shafte(hury, &c. till they left the bounds of 
decency ^— when fte never failed to retire* 

She Ifved long enough to fee, and, without 
doubt, to lament, the decline of that Family 
which had raifed her to rank and fortune; 
Having the good fenfe to avoid intermeddling 
with the politics of the times.*-*— After the 
£ing*s death} flie purchafed a houfe in PalU 

Mall, 
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I .fear, mighjt; .be repeated in a fevr 
|nQmeiits.*r-The fteady> cD0flitatio« 

nal 

Mall, where ihe Ii#ed many years with a nioft 
unblemifhed reputatloo»«---Here flie died in 
the year 1691^ and was buried with great 
funeral folemnity in the PacUk-churcfa of Su 
Martin's in the Fields ; to the fingers of 
which, among many valuable domnioqs to 
•others* ihe left a funi of moneys, no fupply 
them with a weekly entertainment, which 
they ei^oy to this day.--^-»Dr.TenntibB» af- 
ierwardi Archbifliop of Canterburyy preached 
hen Funeral-Sermon, or, according to the ma* 
lice and prejudices of fbme envioMS and ill* 
natured perfioos, a fulfome Pane^ric upon 
licr and her profeffion: nay* this circum- 
fiance was urged as an objedion to Dr« Ten- 
infon's promotion; bat Q^Mary defended 
his condu^ and merit by replying^ *< tha( 
it was a Cgn this unfortunate woman die4 a 
penitent; for* had (he not made a.truly pious 
and chrifUan end« the Do^or cduld never 
have been induced to fpeak fo well of her,'' 
In ftort, this celebrated a^refs, and no 
kfs celebrated womany had the peculiar me- 
rit 
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i^al Chara6):er feems to be almoft 
a (Iranger amongfl: us \ while the 
number of thofe whom vice, folly, 
and excefs, have made fervile in 
their profcffions, or daring in their 
menaces, is fufHcient to make a Pa- 
triot tremble, and to convince him 
that, in thefe days^ 

*« When Vice prevails, and impious men 

bear fway, 
ThePoft of Honour is a private Station.'* 

The peculiar and difficult circum- 
Drances of the Times have given fuch 
a turn to the temper of the People, 

ih of turmag the original flream of htr for* 
tune from poverty and vice to rank and cha« 
Tader ; a merit which, as few, very few, arc 
capable of pra£li(ing, fo ic is bpt juftice to 
thofe few to have that merit recorded. — 
I wiih the defcendants of this person were 
entitled to the fame tiibutc of applaufe and 
-fipprobfttioii. 

Vou III, C and 



And the necefritres 6f 'Govemmenti 

as to reqiiire i fubfervient P 1 : 

yet i good Prince will figh over 
the neceffity ; and, in tnrrploying the 
means which it ftiggefts, will feel a 
reluftancc equal to that with which 
he figns the ^irrant that transfers 
the criminal from the gaoler to thd 

hai^awin.-^-^ If fociety becomes 

corrupt,— if honour and integrity 
are driven into exile, the fettredies 
of better and more healthy times 
mud be changed.— Poifon muft be 
ufed to expel Poifon, and the up- 
right Magiftrate will be obliged to 
employ means Which Virtue afthbrsj 
to lead and direct men whom Virtue 
difowns *. 

♦ Neceflity js a plea to which iBdolent men, 
who want a^vity^ or wicked laeo, who are 
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E- of E— — — . 

THE extreme profligacy of the 
age, which dcftroys all fen*- 
fibilicy CO dooieftic happinefs, muft 
be the cauie why fuch an univerfal 
averfion is Siewn, by our young mea 
of rank and fortune, tp the marriec} 
life, — It muft be allowed, indeed, 
tbac the fatal change in our man- 
oer3, wjiich good nien £o vrmch la- 

ivithout integrity y- bare continual recourfe. 
— The wifeft and moft virtuous Government 
may be obliged, in fonie degree, and upon 
fome occafions, to indulge the vice» of the 
4ime8 ;— 'but, while it indulges, will exKka-> 
vour to corrcft them.— That Prince is aa 
objed of real pity, to fay no more, who can 
iind no better jalUfication Sot the meafures 
of his adminiilration than the maxims of a 
Thief-cat<:her, or the policy of a trading Juf- 
tice« 

C 2 mcnr. 
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ment, is as vifible in the conduft of 
females as of the other fcx. — The 
imprudence and folly of Women in 
the firft ranks of life, the number- 
lefs divorces and reparations which 
daily occur, and the many examples 
of ruin brought on by female cxtra-^ 
vagance, frighten the prudent man 
from entering into engagements 
which Death alone can diflblve, or 
^ha't exertion of the laws which at 
once brings ridicule, difgracc, and 
xnifcry on the parties. 

Wife and fond parents, who edu- 
cate their daughters in thofe princi- 
ples of virtue and religion which 
' will qualify them to fulfil the duties 
of married life with refpeft, ho- 
nour, and comfort, are almoft afraid 

to 
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to truft them in the World, left they 
jhould be contaminated by it ; and 
iivithout fome idea of its fedudions, 
the danger, perhaps. Is ftill greater^ 
when a confident and enraptured 
Hu(band introduces his inexperienced 
Bride into the hurries of it. — The 
Betrayer is ever at hand; and the 
unhappy, innocent viftim may be 
fuddenly beguiled into folly, perhaps 
into guilt, of which Ihe knows not 
the name. — From thence (fuch, alas ! 
is the female lot) there is no retreat ; 
and the pains of refledtion can only 
find a temporary relief by plunging 
deeper into the ftream which bears 
her away to contempt and mifery.— 
Indeed, after the utmoft care, — the 
tranfition from the authority of a 
Parent, however tender, to the in- 
C 3 dulgcnce 
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diligence of a Hufband, however ri- 
gilant, is, in fuch times as thcfe^ 
and particularly in high life, preg^ 
nant with danger, and fhould be re^ 
garded with apprehenfion. 

This Nobleman is young, rich, of 
high rank, and amiable manners ;-^ 
circumftances which enable him at*- 
moft to command a confent to pro- 
pofals of marriage from him, wbeni- 
ever he fhould think proper to offer 
them : neverthelefs, he does not difr 
Cover the kafl difpo&ion to facrificc 
to Hymen, but, on the contrary, 
«nd without any marked debauchery 
of charadler, prefers the commerce 
of women whofe favours he can pur- 
chafe,— or whofe libertine tempens 
may adfhit him to a fhare q{ their 
profligate hours. 
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It ha^ beqfl f^rpaftif ally prqpofcd 
by foinc, and very gravely by others^ 
ip Uy a tax Upon unmafried rpei) 
after a certaiq age : on my confci- 
cqce, I think^ thaj:, at this day, fuch 
5 me^fufc would l^e founded ip irta- 
nifeft ipjufttfp. 



■^iwi^^i^ 



IT 15 r?l^jed of Akxaiifcjer thp 
Great, that J\e refufed to cpijjccp^ 
in the public games, unlefs Kings 
were to i?.e hi^ competi^rjS.-rT'^^s 
jcoadud of the Rfacedo^ian ?pxicp 
a^ords a fair example o^f th^t de.cieia^ 
.aud rational felf-refpcft which cyefy 
man, and^ ;n pariici^ar, the man of- 
C 4 high 
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high ftation, owes to hirnfelf.'— The 
regard of thofe who are in the fub^ 
ordinate ranks of life, can only be 
preferved by an even and regular 
condiift.— That pride which difiJains 
all communication, and that mean- 
nefs of fpirit which oppofes- itfdf to 
none, are equally the objcfts of con- 
tempt and difregard.— There is an* 
affability of behaviour which give* 
luftre to the moft exalted charafter,. 
difFufes itfelf to all within its influ- 
ence, and never degrades the fource 
from whence it flowsr 

When a perfon of diflinguiflied 
rank or fituation forms intimate con- 
neftions with men whofc employ- 
ments and profeflions are of the low- 
eft clafs, it is natural to fufpeft the 

wcaknefs 
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wcakncfs or wickcdnefs of that man^j 
charaftcr —Nothing can difplay hte 
weaknefs in a ftrongcr light than hfe 
dcfccndmg to fuch communication* 
from natural difpofition ; nor can* 
any thing more fully illuftrate the 
inaftcry of fomc groveling paflion, 
if, with talents equal to the higheft, 
he confines the participation of hts^ 
iatisfa£bions to the loweft. 

It is not beneath perfbns of the 
highcft ftations to enter the low* 
roofed Cottage, if bluQiing Merit 
and bafhful Virtue take their dweW 
ling there. — It will never tarnilh the 
luftre of the great and noHe to find 
out the wretched, the infirm, and 
the aged, in the mod dreary cell 
where Mifery has laid them : — ^nay» 

on 
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on the cpntrary, it e^i^^s (heir cb;^ 
raster, ^pd givc^ ww brilliance tp 
their honours, to bp employed ia 
fych e»}ffioRp of bcpcvolcncc,— r 
;$MlcH. It cpmmynic^tipn with th^ 
pQorftp4 lth|? ipifer^bjc elevates thf m, 
npt poly in the eye of good Men, 
but in th^i: of Heaven ^ while thf 
grateful gpplaufes of the vifti^ous 
v^hich they h^vie cher^l^ed, pr t)if 
wretched they may have relieved, 
5^ill giwe a fpl^pdor tp their i^aoies, 
.vhf n tbeif >9^prldly tjrles w^|U DXff 
;9vaii th^tn, ^d their xuprt;al ppn^ 
js iDingle^ wicl) the 4vft, 

V;irtue alope is tr^ie nobilfity, an^ 
will (:pnfer honp\;irs which Imperial 
Ppw^r cajinot beftpw.— Neverthch 
fcls, Virtwc sipprovep the neccffary 

diftinftions 
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<]iftin&ioos and ranks in Societf , an^ 
draws a liaa round the man of bigh, 
and indeed of every ftauon» which 
he cannot pafs over, without violat- 
ing the riiks which ic haa pr eioibed 
him. 

It ha$ been the objeft of every 
wifeGovernment to imprefs ihelowo: 
ranks wich a due vpSpcA to the higher 
orders of Society ; and, wifely calliog 
in the natural weakoelft^ of matitkitul 
to aid them in this necefTary and ef- 
&mial biifine^, the Lcgiflature has 
furrounded the fuperior fiatioos with 
chofe public enfigns of honour which 
naturaliy beget reverence in thofe 
whofe education does not give chetn 
knowledge, or whofe etnpk)yn>enis 
do not afibrd them leifure^ to enquine 

into 
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into their reality*— To this political 
principle the Monarch owes his re- 
galia, the Prelate his liawn, the Judge 
his ermine^ and all the public Offices 
of the State the badges of them.-— 
"Whoever, therefore, by a dcbafing 
conduft, ferves to leffen this rcfpcft, 
fo ncceflary to the welfare of Society, 
weakens thofe bonds by which it is 
held together, and degrades that au- 
thority which is fo eilential to good 
order and public decorum. 

A Peer of the realm who conde- 
fcends to engage in thofe paftimes 
which muft bring the lower clafs of 
people even upon an occafional level 
with him, greatly diftionours his 
charafter. — In all the pride of drefs, 
and with all the accomp^nim<^nts to 

his 
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his rank, the idea of his ordinary 
amufements will not fail to attend 
him. — The Cricketer will be feen 
beneath the Robe of Dignity, and 
the Member of the Hambledon-Cluh* 
will be infeparable from the Mem- 
ber of the great Hereditary Council 

of the Nation f. 

E— 

* h Cricket Society^ to which this noble — ? 
and many perfbns of the moft vulgar occu^ 
patioDs, belong. 

^- I am rather furprized at the foregoing 
obfervatiooe ;— ^notTrom the juflnefs of them, 
but from tlie want of memory in the Per* 
fonage who is fuppofed to have made them ; 
as they are equally applicable to the character 
of the late Prince of Wales.^^li is well re- 
membered his Highnefs was fo attached to 
the game of cricket, as to be engaged in 
matches even during the time and uproar of 
the rebellion in 1745: and he is alfo well 
known to have provided for a clergy maa 
from the mere &ill which he jx^eifed in 

the 
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E— of N : 

THIS Lord is another example 
of tbe many who have de- 
fcrted from their duty as Hereditary 
Members of the ConHitmbn, and 
turned their backs on all thofe pri-* 
vileges which are annexed to their 
liigh rank in the State*. 

Ihc (cience of Bat undBaJL — Indeed, his own 
Royal life was fhortened by aa accident 
tvhich happened while he was engaged in the 
'divcrfion of it. 

* Except one,*— which many of them, 
ihtnk, and I befiere -find, the beftx ■ ■■ the 
certainty of receivrng a fopport from the 
Crown, when they have nothing of then: 
own left to fupport them. 

When Houfe and Land is gone and fpent, 
A Pifffien is meft excellent. 

The 
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' The Sbldiat who flies In thcdaf 
of battle is marked with tjiffaohour 
through every period of his lift**-* 
nklld virtult redmptu$ '.-^no fubfe^ 
(^u^ht virtues, howtevcr great, can 
reftore hifti tb the good opinion ©£ 
ni^nkitid : — while thtt dlmoft total 
f)ejglc<a df civil d6ty fcarce bears 
the title of to offence % — it paiBes ott 
without particuW n^tke, ia^ itl 
f&^x\% df ^o^motion And dUtor^ 
bailee, IS not ^ekfem confrdCTed :is 
%h indkacioh of f^Udetice and tfo$ 
rtfultof VVifdom. ^ 

The Honotif cf ev^i^ itian arifei 
ffbitt the diftihtfrgft-^ his Dtity \li 
tife ^Wfeffion wMch he follows, and 
ih%he raiik tf^hereih hte is pladed.-^ 
The reputation -df the ^I'dde^M 

pro» 
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^proceeds from induftry and honed: 
dealings ;— of the Soldier, from his 
courage and discipline; — of the Rich 
Man^ from the ufeful application of 
his fortune ; — of the Senator, from 
his difinterefted vigilance; — of the 
Statefman, from his wifdom and in- 
tegrity;— It is but juft, therefore, 
that, if either of thefc Charaders 
fhouldfail in their duty, they (hould 
be alike the objcdts of contempt 
and puniihment. — The fame dis- 
grace which attends the fraudulent 
Tradefman, or the timid Soldier, 
Ihould, according to every idea of 
juftice, purfue the Prodigal who la-^ 
vilhes his fortune in vice, — the Se- 
jiator who fells or negledts the inte- 
wfts of his country,— and the Statef- 
man who betrays ic« 

The 
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The title of a Citizen is but an 
«mpty ibund, if the perfon who en- 
joys it docs not, in fome degree at 
leaft, fulfA its duties : — and he who 
capricioufly leaves his country, or, 
by his vices or extravagance, is 
obliged to leave it, deferves to lofe 
its privileges, and fliould be confi- 
dered as an alien from it for ever*. ' 

D— 

♦ Notwiihftanding tlic violence of this 
idea/ it is by no means deflitute of reafoa 
and juilice ; on the contrary, it appears to be 

founded on them both. If, from the 

wickednefs ^d ignorance of thofe who go- 
Tern, the means of living are fo enhanced 
ffbat men of moderate fortunes find them- 
felves deprived of the ufual comforts of life,' 
they arc deferving of no higher blame for 
fecking a country where they may ftill enjoy 
chem, than the iick man who flies from the' 
rigors of a Northern habitation to Southern 

Vol, IIL D breczca 
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D— of M • — . 

IN the education of youth, the 
Character ought to be an higher 
objed: of confideration than the 

Knowledge 

breezes atid a better clime: — but be who by 
ipiclous cxceffes renders a flay in his owa 
country impradicable, (hould not be fuffered 
to pafs filently from it, but be publicly ba- 
ntfhed as a bad citizeni nor be eafily reflored 

to the privilege of a return; while the 

man who e^hanfts his fortune, defpoils his 
patrimony* and renders hinlfelf a beggar, in 
violating the moft facred rights of his fellow- 
citizens, deferves to be exiled for ever from 
that Country which he has betrayed,— de- 
graded from the rank which he has diiho- 
nouredy and deprived of the immunttica* 
which he has fo daringly forfeited. 

The Eiedion at N — — — 4i in the year 
1768 affords the mod bold, profligate, and 
«nited fcene of bribery and corruption thai 
was ever ea^hibiced in thefe Kingdioms.*— -— 

The 
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Knowledge of the Pteceptot.^^lt » 
«B eafy matter to procure men who 

arc 

^e three noble Lords who were the firft 
movers of it, and exerted their refpedivd 

. interefts on the oceafiob, defervedly receired 
very fevere ihocks ia their private fortunes 
from the conteiL — ^Thc lateE — of H — — — < 
4flied one hundred ind eighty thoufaod potindi 

~ in debt |-*^he preientE— S -was obliged 
on that account to mortgage his fuperb town- 
beufe to his fon's truftees for a very large 
fumy which w»a« m h6t^ making the fon pay 
for the fathcr*s folly;— while the E — of 

N— , the fubjed of the preceding fp^ 

culation^ was fo tocadly undone, as aot to have 
a tree left Handing upon his great eftate, 
though his feat was furrounded with a chace 
fourteen miles in circumference; and he has 
fince been obliged to cake refuge at Geneva, 
with no other fupp6rt ihao a penfien frcmi 
the ■ ■ ■■■ , as a reward for having affiled 
in the great and favourite defign of corrupt- 
ing the people* 

The man who thus daringly invades the 

firft principles of the ConSitution of his 

D a Country^ 
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are well verfed in human learning*^' 
and can convey their inftrudtions 
with ability and judgment : but the 
tafk is of a more difficult nature, to 
difcovcr fuch as have a fufficient 
knowledge of the world and the 
human heart,, with a proportionate 
degree of integrity, to fuperintcnd, 
as it were, the leffons of the fchooi- 
mafter, and to inftrudi the pupil in 
the application of them to the pur« 
pofes and honour of his future life. 

• For this great end, men advanced 
in* years have been conGdered as the 

Couhtry, defcrves no pity, whatever may be 
his fufFcrings. The General Officer, who was 
fo unfortunate ^t Saratoga, would have had 
no fmall claim to my commiferation, -: — if I 
could forget the villainy of the Frefion Elec- 
tion. 

moft 
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ttioft proper, not only from that ex- 
perience which they muft have reap- 
ed in the progrefs of life, but alfo 
from the exiindtion of violent and 
impetuous paflions, which no longer 
perplex their judgment, but leave it, 
at large, to chaften the warmth and 
corrcdl the errors of puerile minds. 

* The formal Coldnefs of charafter 
which marks this Nobleman, ren- 
ders him uncommonly well quali- 
fied for the very important ftation 
he holds about the perfon of a youth, 
whofe warm, animated temper can- 
not ^bc too much reftrained by pre- 
cept, example, and authority. 



Da fe- 
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E — of A^^ -; 

THERE ^rc many examples of 
individuals, who, by the forc^ 
of Genius, or the anatogy of their 
Furfuits, have made a confiderable 
figure in different Profeffions, arwl 
great advancements in different Sci- 
ences : — but the ftudies of Newmar- 
ket could never, I fhould imagine, 
be confidercd as proper preparative^ 
even in the mod: verfatile genius, 
for an application to politics and 
the affairs of the State *,— The pe- 
culiar 

* If HoDefiy is tb« beft Policy, I fhouM U 
of the fame opinion : — tho*, in this Noble- 
man, there is a very fingular example of 
firmnefs and probity, even in dealings where- 
tft it is thought jufiifiabtei in many refpedt, 

to 
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puUar kind of laws whiqh goveni 
the proceedings of the Horfe-matcb, 
and the exclufive kind of moralirf 
which regulates their adions who 
deeply engage in it, render a Man, 
in my idea, totally unfit for every 
important enquiry, and equally in- 
capable of fuccefs in any honours- 
hie employment t» 

- The article of conteft, carried on 
upon boneft and merely emulative 
principles, may juftify moderate trials 

:to be a rafcat; — — A——— is oonlidered 
by the Turf as a vety Jbottefi fellow ; and, if a 
r nan is capable of maintaining a principle of 
integrity there, I ifcoald have no doobc of bis 
being under the fame influence in every other 
fituation of life. 

f Except that of governing a Kingdom* 
•-Vide the Morality of the prefcnt Miniftry. 

D 4 of 
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of ikill, aftivity, &c. between mcnj 
pr the animals which they breed r 
indeed, the royal premiums whiclm 
are annually diftributed, were origi*- 
jjally held forth for a veryufcful 
and political purpofe J :— but an 
open profeiTed emulapon in deceit, 
bypocrify, and tricking, is diJgrace- 
ful beyond expreilion, and will throw, 
a juftifiable fufpicion upon every adt 
of that man's life, how plaufible fo« 
ever it may be» who has once been 
engaged in it. 

This Nobleman is a mot): violent 
and ftubborn foe to Adminiftration, 
He may be fo, and, neverthelefs, be 

X The King's Plates were originally cfta- 
blifhed to encourage andpromote an improvc- 
ment in the breed of horfes. 

an 
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zn honeft man : — but, for my own 
part, I fiiall never be brOfught to 
have any dependancc upon the 
ftrength of his judgment, which 
muft be fo continually invaded by 
the perplexing bufinefs of Newmar- 
ket 5 nor any high opinion of the 
dignity of his charafter, who mull 
neceffarily be connefted with the 
lowed clafs of people, and whofc 
fuccefs in the principal objeft of his 
life, depends upon the attachment of 
the Groom, and the fidelity of the 

Jockey §. 

L— 

§ Thefc remarks arc very Juft and natural 
ones in themfclves : but I cannot help ob- 
ferving that they arc equally applicable tp 
fome of the chief engines of Government, 
as well as to this fpiritcd Partizan of Oppo- 
fition. Reverfe the fcene ; change Newmar- 
ket for the brothel, the tavern, or the gam- 
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IN an age of ignorance and groiii 
fuperfticion, this Nobleman would 
have been fuppofed^ and not withouc 
reafon, to have been under the in«- 
fiuence of magical enchantments^ or 
diabolic power^r— To be feduced from 

iag^houfcf and fome of the principal figures 
in the puppet-(ko^ of the State would find 
themfelres involved in the circle of the fore- 
going obfervations*— Befide8> the memory of 
the Perfonage^ who is to be fuppofed to have 
made them, Teems to have failed; or he muft 
liave recolleded) that, a few years ago, a fa-> 
youred Minifter of State, who exerted as 
much official authority as this age has been 
B witnefs to, was by no means inattentive to 
the bufinefsof a Newmarket meeting; and 
is known, more than once, to have left the 
engagements of his high political Station, to 
relax amid die pleafures of the Turf. 

virtue 
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Virtue toFice,when the latteraiTomes 
the charms and appearance of the for^ 
ipcr, confidering human weaknefs, » 
not matter for furprize: but to leave 
Beauty for naked Deformity, is noe 
feconciteable to the nature of tbtng» 
in an enlightened age; and it it 
therefore very natural, that» in an un« 
enlightened one, it fbould be appliedl 
to fomething fuperior to human agen« 
cy» and, being in itfetf bad, that 
iuch agents fliould be thought tQ 
IHTOceed from the Father of Evik . 

The time of charms and incantft* 
tion is at an end ;-~the midnight or« 
gies of Wit<:Hcrafty and the fantaftic 
exertions of Sorcery, are believed na 
more : but the influence of Evil i$ 
ftill the fame, and mankind, pof« 

fcffcd. 
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fefled^ at length, of a more cn» 
lightened reafon, look for the cauie 
of human caprice and depravity in 
the weaknefs of human nature^ 

This Nobleman long preferved a 
reputation for matrimonial virtue^ 
which made him an objcA of uni-* 
verfal refpeft, and occalioned his be* 
ing held forth, as a fubje£b for imi* 
ration^ to all the young perfons of 
quality and fortune who entered in-> 
to Hymeneal engagements : — ^when^ 
on a fudden, without any caufe given 
by the amiable Lady his wife, and 
after many years of mutual afFeftion^ 
he broke through every law of mar- 
riage, violated every rule of decen- 
cy and good-manners, and was guil- 
ty even of pcrfonal brutality to 

Lady 
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Lady A— — — —, for an objcftj 
who did not po0cfs any one quality; 
cithcjr of body or mind, which could 
give him the (badow of an excufe, 
or the kaft grounds for an apology 
in the opinions even of the diflbluce 
and abandoned. 

Beagty is a Syren, which can fome- 
tlmes almofl: enchant Conftancy itfelf 
from the objeA of its afFcftion.— 
Great mental accomplifhments, when 
employed with art, have fometimes 
turned the upright from the path of ' 
duty; and weak minds, that cannot 
judge of true greatnefs, are frequent- 
ly awed, by a foolilh rcfped for fu* 
perior (lation, into bafe compliances. 
—But this Nobleman is a Angular 
. example of the power of uglinefs^ 

igno- 
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Ignonncet tow-life, aiul bafe tx^ 
tra^on,— -the continued powers of 
iK^bichy in the fotm of a woman who 
had been a Kkchethfervant in his 
family, have continued for many 
years, and ftill continue to govern 
and difgrace him \ 

L— 

^ There is Something unaccountably cruel 
ia tfie (iondufi of this Lord to his late mod . 
amiable Ladjr^-^He feetns to haTe refined 
vpoo incoofiancy, and to ha^ thought that 
£mpte infidelity to bis marriage-bed was not 
fdficietitt but that it required the heighten^. ^ 

ing of the moft brumal behaviour to make it 
fink fufHciently deep into the virtuous heart 
ef her who fuffefed by it.— —When Lady 
A-** ■ ■ was fully convinced of the en* 
tire transfer of her hufband^s affedtion from' 
berfelf to the loweil fervant in her family, 
ihe neither troubled bim with complaint or 
reproach, and only entreated bim not to in- 
fult her with his amours under her own roof» 
♦-THs hiuri^ rcqu^ftbciog treated with tnr- 

dignity, 
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IT is the lot of but few men to 
have fimfhed the more aftive ca^^ 
lecr of glory in early life.— The 
rough and dangerous road to mar*- 
ttal fame feldom. leads to length of 
cafe.— The foldier fceks for glory 
amid the hazards and the toils of 
war; and but rarely acquires what 
he fo anlently purfues, 'till the la^ 
boiars of his profeifion^ or an ad« 
vanced age» haire rendered hioi un« 

fdignity, (he was under the neceifity of lear* 
log her own houfcy where her mofi menial 
lertant wae raifed to an equality with her, 
pnd of iccking the prote£lion of her bro- 
ther's kindnefs^ with whom fhe lived during 
the ihort time that (he furvived the cruelty 
and injiiftifie of her Lfird« 

fufeep*/ 



fufccptible of enjoying the bleflings 
pf repofe* • 

i This noble and excellent officer 
hz9 been mofe fortunate, and the 
Conqueror of Canada received the 
laurel upon his brow long before 
the hand of Time could make it grey. 
•—The ray of Glory gave a luftre to 
the leifure of his retirement, and 
beamed forth its fplendor upon him, 
though engaged in the milder duties 

of domeftic life. And he well 

deferves the favours of Providence 
and of his Country ; — for Courage, 
Conduft, and Humanity, blend their 
equal elements in compodng his 
military charafter. — While the for- 
mer virtues were in continual exer- 
tion, he watched for every confident 

oppor- 
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opportunhy to exercife the hiiet% 
and he did exercife it to the immor- 
tality of his xiame« 

In (he ardent ftene of battle, the 
Man may, for a time, be loft in the 
Soldier ; — but in the firfl: ceiTation 
from blood and ilaughter, the tide 
of Humanity, which was driven from 
the heart by the ardor of the mo- 
ment, flows back again to its fource, 
and turns it to all the gentle offices 
of Virtue. 
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FT does not very often happen 
that the honours of the Peerage 
t have defcended to a clerical branch 
' Vol. UL E of 
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of a noble family',«^and I arii WYf 
x6 obfcrve, that when domt&ic for- 
tune has elevated the Rcvefcfnd Dr- 
vine, the fpiritual character has been 
tob geherally abforbed in the tempo- 
rail digttity afid worldly fortune, 

iEvery Gcrgyman ought fincerc- 
!y to have, and he muft be aban- 
doned indeed who docs not wi(h, at 
leaft, t6 appear to have, a zeal for 
th€ rel^bn he te^cKes, and the wel- 
fare of the people whofe fpiritital 
concerns are entrufled to his care. — 
To abandon bis duty, therefore, at 
the very moment that the accidents 
of life have rendered the emolu- 
ments of it uhimf)ortant, and the 
means of his doing it. with effeft 
more enlarged, plainly proves that 

it 
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it was worldly Intereft aldne which 
^governed his condudt ; and that it 
wa$ not the Glory of God^ or the 
Welfare of thofc who were coin- 
mmcA to his charge^ that influenced 
his labours. 

What .a ^oriops "oppom^mty this 
Nobleman had of giving his tefli- 
mony to religion ! — ^What a convinc- 
ing proof he ocruJtl h^wiifforded of 
hisifinccrity in the profeffion of if; 
— not by cbntinaing to receive the 
emoluments v£ hb iuniSlion, but by 
performing the duties. of it without 
them.— Such a €ondu6t would have 
>done honour to himfelf, and fervic^ 
to the Caufc of Religion, as his de- 
fettion of it is difgr^ctful, and of 
tad example* — The great oftes of 
£ 2 this 
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this world are naturally difpofed to 
ridicule, and would be glad to 
weaken the laws of Chriftianity, by 

-which they are daily condemned; 
while the. inferior ranks want little 
encouragement to imitate the man- 
ners, as well as adopt the opinions 

' of thofe who are placed in fuperior 
life. 

The former Parifliioners of this 
• Right Honourable Clergyman muft 
' thinkj if they think at' all, chat Re* 
' ligion may be a fafe and ready facri- 
fice to temporal Advantage, from the 
example of their Minifter ; or they 
muft confider the defertion of his 
facred charafter as the proof of a 
light and worldly mind* The ho- 
nours and riches of this ^ world are 

con- 
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confidered as bleflings ; indeed,^ when 
employed in doing good, they well 
dcferve the title, and demand the 
moft grateful . acknowledgments to 
the Giver of them. This noble Di- 
vine, therefore, fliould have fticvvn 
his gratitude for the encreafe which 
he received, by exercifmg, freely, 
the duties of his holy Office, and 
making the dignified Fortune which 
he had inherited, in a great degree, 
ifubfcrvient to the Religion which he 
had profefled and taught,™and from 
whence he had derived his pafl: fiip- 
port. The turning his back up- 
on it in the day of advancement and 
opulence, was an adt of extreme in- 
gratitude, and has, in my opinion^ 
unhallowed his charaftcr for ever *. 

'. * The debates of this noble Family, rela- 

lirc to the propriety or impropriety of the 

£ 3 Revcread 
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I havq been told that Lord 
H^-^ — -^ ailually preached a Cha^ 

rity* 

Reverend Peer's affuming tbc d/eiVof a Laic, 
were extremely curious.-^-Lady H— — — 
declared 9 at a card^parcy, at Bath, that it wat^ 
refolved her Lord ihould wear a bag-wig> but 
that the reft of his drefs fhould always be of 
a grave colour, in compliment to his formpr 
profeffion.— It was therefore daily expected' 
that his Lordfhip would make his appearance 
in garhei velvety or hlue and ^/</;— however^ 
whether frdm the advice of fober-minded 
friends, or from oeconomical motives, 1 can- 
not tell, this expefled change has not takea 
place, and his Lordfhip continues to wear hit 
clerical Habit, though he has entirely laid 
alide the Punftions of a Clergyman. 

I cannot, in jufti'ce, quit this article with* 
out making mention of a Divine whofc cha- 
radler and conduft are quite the reverfe ta 
that which has juft been confidcred. — The 
)vorthy and excellent perfon I mean is a 
Doctor Talbot, a genileman of fortune^ 
and a relation of the Earl of that name.— 
He refufed a Bijbaprlc <wbkh was offered to him^ 

and 
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xity-Sermon fioee his acceffion to 
ibe honours of his family. — The ap-» 
pe^ranco of fuch a perfon, in fuch 
a cauie, would be ever attended with 
hene&cial tffcGts : and where would 
have been the mighty trouble if he 
had continued to exert his infiuence 
and preaching in behalf of the poor, 
the miferable, and the naked ?■ 
The honours of this Work! can be 
* 

and continued, till very lately, to ofBciatc as 
Minifter of the Parilh wbere he refides in the 
country.-— It is a perpetual curacy of little 
more ihaA thirty pounds a year; neverthe- 
lefs, he almofl rebuilt and beautified the 
church at a very great expence, and fulfilled 
all the duties of a parilh-prieft with zeal, ex- 
adnefs, and conflancy, till the infirmities of 
h\% conftttution obliged him to relign it. — 
{iowever, his example and benevolence ililt 
continue to adminiiler good to all who are 
under the influence of the one, or have any 
claiip to he obje^s of the ather« 
. . E 4 worn 
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worn only through the Ihort and un« 
certain duration of life; and its 
moft fplendid titles decay with the 
mouldering pedigrees of human 
pride-, — while the offices of Chrif- 
tian Charity well performed^ and 
the principles of Chriftian Virtue 
well maintained, will give a name 
that will endure when brafs and mar-* 
ble are crumbled into duft,-:— a name 
that will be written in the Book of 
Life. 



L— D . 

THERE are few Heirs to large 
fortunes and fplendid honours 
who do not think that their Parents 
have enjoyed them long enough ; 

and 
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and oftentimes aft in fuch a man* 
ncr as to make their impatience vifi- 
ble to all the world, and even to 
thofe from whom common huma-» 
ntty would incline them to hide it« 
—But when it happens, as it fome- 
times docs, that the longevity of a* 
Parent draws on a Son to an ad- 
vanced ftate of life, and he does 
not make him a prefent (barer in his 
future inheritance, or give him the 
means of comfort and enjoyment 
while youth and ftfength remain, but 
keeps him in conftraint, neceflity, 
and depcndance,— — fuch a Son 
would have the world with him, in 
the opinion, if he (hould tell his 
unfeeling and inconfiderate father,— 
fatis ediftij fails hihijiiyfatis lu/tjih-^ 
tmpus abire tihi eft. 

The 



1 
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The man who employs bis cloCng 
part of life \r^ no other attention buc 
to the accumulation of wealth, and 
the improvement of his fortune, an4 
grudges any part of it to a virtuous 
and deferving Son, for. the purpofe 
of an happy and honourable efta* 
blifhment, — may be faid with truth, 
and will be thought by every r^a- 
fonable perfon, to have lived top 
longf. 

f -*^Tbe prefent Lord of th'u tide is an 
hoDefty prudenty are^iable, goofl-aatvured man, 
who, when he was upwards of forty, was 
treated by his Father with as much parfimony 
81 if be had been but eighteen, and bad al-r 
ready played the fpendthrifc. — His difcretioa 
in thefe circumftances, and his mild acquies- 
cence to parental injuftice, added much to the 
refpeft whicb his other good qualities had 

defervedly acquired him. This flrange 

copdufl in the old Lard was attributed b^ 

fome 
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D^ of R . 

WHILE fofxie men live tew 
long in the opink)n^ of man^ 
kind, others live too long in their 
own :---almoft every one may be 
faid to be iti the latter predkameM 
who furvives his children, and, by 
fuch a melancholy event, lofes thofe* 
Batural props which fhould fuftaia 
his age. 



fomc to tie Ibtrc of money ;— but whoever 
recolle^s his behaviour upon the propofed 
match between his foa and Mifs G-— — t,t 
now Lady E— — »•, will difcovcr its real 
caufe»-^-in the influence of WisficondLady^^^ 
who ufed every means to encreafe what mighe 
be the fortune of ier ovm Son^ and exerted 
every art to fecure, if poffiblc, the fucceiBoa 
ttf the family honouis and cflate to him. 

This 
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This old Nobleman was, furelyt 
rendered a particular objed of com- 
paflion by the death of that gene- 
rous, brave, and popular character 
the M of G- , whofe ma- 
ny noble and amiable qualities pro- 
mifed to throw a brilliance round the 
doling fcene of his venerable Parent,- 
and to continue with added fplen- 
dor the honours of his Family *• 
Defpair would have attended on 
fuch a lofs in fome characters •, — but 
this Nobleman fought a refuge from 
the horrors of it, where he had long 

♦ The late M of G , which 

cannot be faid of many of our Nobility, had 
a real love and value for the old Duke his 
father :— they who were intimate with him 
know this to be true,— and they who were 
ever admitted to his table mud well remem- 
ber with what fpirxt the Health of Jack of 
the Hill ufed to circulate around it. 

found 



found many of the comforts of his 
lifcj — ^in the fociety of his numerous 
progeny f. 
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AMONG the many common 
expe(ftations of mankind, there 
feems to be none which produces 

f It cannot be denied that the bufinefs of 
' Baflardy has been reduced into a kind of Syf- 
tem in this noble Family, where it has long 
. flouriflicd with lingular fuccefs. — However, 
it has ever been condu£led with £o much de- 
cency and prote£liony that i cannot help pre* 
oouncing the foregoing allufion to be unkind 
and pitiful ;— efpecially as the prefent Heir 
' of the old Duke might, with very judifiable 
•9roptiety, be fuppofcd to be every thing 
which can give comfort to his Anceftor, 
or promife new dignity to his iUuftrious 
* FamiJj. 

more 



move general (fifappotntment than 
«bat which looks to the defoendants 
cf men who have figured in. the 
world, and given confequence to 
their names by their abilities, fpirit, 
knowledge, or integrity* . 

!r4iat Children jQiould r^femble 
^heir Parents, either in cimra^er or 
;|>edb<i, is not, necefiarily, fcmnded 
in the nature of things; and, de- 
fending on a great variety of cir- 
^umftances, which, R^afon is fre- 
quently unable to reconcile, cannot 
he adopted as a general principle, 
fcut by the common herd of fuper- 
ficial obfervers, who give confe- 
<|i^nce to founds, and permaMnqe 
to fliadows. — Indeed, when the Pa- 
rent becomes the Preceptor of the 

Child, 
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Chad,— iuch is the power of Educi- 
tion in forming the infant mind, 
that Expeftacton nfiay, ih fdttte de- 
gree, be joftified fn looking forwards 
to its bearing a firtiiKftide to the pa- 
rental charafter.— However, Educi- 
tion itfelf often ftib in its parttcn- 
hr objects; and evtry one knows 
that fomc of thofe men who ha^ 
made the greateft figure in the world, 
have given birth to fuch as have 
mdde the leaft r*--and, in the Hiftoiy 
of Mankind, I fe^r it Will be found, 
that the Scions of Virtue and Ability 
have more often difgfaced than donre 
honour to the flock from wlicnce 

•they fprung." The Son of Ckers^ 

tlKKrgh we know that great pairts 
were employed, and we may fup- 
pofe that none were omitted in tbe 

courfe 
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, courfe of his Education, by a man, 
perhaps, the moft capable that ever 
exifted to fulfil fuch a taik, — did 
not poifefs an intellcAual feature of 
his Father's mind. — ^Lord Granville^ 
one of the wifeft and moft elegant 
men of the age in which he lived, 
was equally unfuccefsful with the 
,great Orator, — ^ and it has been 

obferved 

♦ This Nobleman ufcd to Toften the mor- 
tification that arofe in his mind at the obfer- 
vations which Priendlhip might make on the 
ilupidity of his Son, with the confolatory 
^adinage^ — ** that Cicero had his Marcus?* 
«*—• His noble Wards^ alio, over whofe educa- 
tion he watched with unremitted attention, 
though they poflefs abilities very fuperior to 
thofe of his real offspring, have been rather 
deficient in the tribute of honour due to 
fheir Guardian's care. — Thefe were the 

Lords W and B— . Lord 

Granville was alfo fo very fortunate aS' to 

have 
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obfervcd that, in the Shaftefbury 
Family, an alternate wcaknefs and 
ability has conftantly appeared in 
the poflcflbrs of that title*. 

The late Anceftor of the prefcnf 
E — of C — — — took a new me- 
thod to reftrain the impctuofity of 
Youth, and to frighten him from 
thofe purfuits which had occafioned 
£o much ruin in the Fortunes and 

hzre been Godfather to the Earl of S— — , 
and to have had the peculiar honour of pre- 
tfenting that Bsrbe of Grace to be a Member 
of the Chriftian Church. 

* The prefent E — of C was not 

an immediate defcendant from his noble Pre* 
decelTor: neverthelefs, thefe obfervations 
may^ in a great meafure, be applicable to 
liira, as his Uncle, I believe, adopted him 
for his heir, and began to fuperintend his 
education when he was very young. 

Vol* III. F Charac- 
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Charaflcrs of the modern Nobility* 
—How far th^Teftamentary Enac- 
tion of penal Laws, which he feems 
to have invented, will be efFcftual^ 
is, I muft own, an objedt of itiy 
curiofuy : — but, in all probability, 
if any other method could have been 
devifcd that would have promifed 
better fuccefs, the ingenious and 
wary Nobleman would have adopt- 
ed it. 

The fear of penal Laws, enafted 
by the State, does not operate to 
the extindtion of any of the com^ 
mon vices among the rich and 
great; nor are the lower clafles of 
life efTeftually reftrained by them : 
—how far their terrors might be in- 
crcafcd by a certain and never-fail- 
ing 
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tng daim of the ena^ed penalties, 
if the Clergy fliould become the re- 
ceivers of them, I cannot pretend 
to fay; — but the noble Earl had, 
xnoft afluredly, a very high opinion 
of that zeal with which they purfue 
the (hadow of their rights, or he 
would not have made them the exe- 
cutioners of his Laws to punilh the 
tranfgreilions of bis Succeflbr. 

^7-. Has the prefent Earl 
never given thefc Re- 
verend Gentlemen an 
opportunity of trying 
the validity of thofe 
powers which are veil- 
ed in them by his Un- 
de'sWill?— orHashc 
afled with fo much cir- 
F z cum- 
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cumfpeftion, as to pre- 
clude a poffibility of 
detcftion ? 

A . The noble Tcftator 

never intended, nay, 
took every means to 
prevent, the pofthu- 
mous publication of 
his epiftolary works; 
—or his fagacity would 
not have paffcd over 
the probability that 
their Doctrines would 
be ftudied by his Suc- 
ccflbr, for whom they 
were not written ;— 
and might teach him 
an Hypocrify which 
would baffle the vi- 
gilance 
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gilance of interefted 
Priefts, evade the 
fcourgc of rigorous 
Lav7, and laugh at 
the whimfical and du* 
bious Legiflation of a 
laft Will and Tefta- 
mcnt*. 



• Whether he has been guilty of any of 
thofe EzcelTes which are declared punifhable 
by the Will of his Uncle, I cannot tell;— 
but if Hard-Heartednefs and Infenfibility 
had been one of the articles charged with 
penalties, he, moil certainly, woald have 
been liable to have paid the forfeit again 
and again; and a Chapter of Chridian Clergy 
would have been judified in the fight of God 
and man, in purfuing their right with all the 
rigour of Law.— For a man, fo rich, fo in- 
dependent, and at fuch an early time of life, 
to a£t in the manner he did towards Dr. 
D—- -| who had, for fo many years, borne 
F 3 the 
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IT has been mentioned by a Frenefr 
author as unfavourable to the 
charadter of the Englilh Peerage^ 
that they feWom engage, at leaft • 
with zeal, in any Profeffion ; but 
pafs their lives in an inglorious Eafe, 
unbecoming men of high rank and 
great fortune* 

the moft kind relation to him, muft be con- 
fidered as a crime of no fmall magnitude by 
every humane perfbn.—— Rigid, inflexible 
Juflice lamented the fate of that unfortunate 
Divine : — thoufands^ who had never knowa 
or feen him, were afflifled at his calamity ;■— 
while the man, from whom, of all others ini 
the world, he might have reafonably expcft- 
cd Friendfliip and Commiferation, treated 
his diftrefles with a Flintinefs of Heart that 
defervcs execration.—- ^Vide Vol. II. p. 29V 

This 
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This fuperficial writer, like many 
others of his Nation, feizcd the op- 
portunity which offered of bellow- 
ing a compliment on the Nobility 
of his own Country, at the expencc 
of. thofe of this Kingdom^ and of 
Truth.— -He, probably, was not ac- 
quainted with, and, perhaps, did not 
wifh to be informed of, their re- 
fpe&ive merits. — Tho', if the con- 
trary may be fuppofed, he hazarded 
very little among his own people, 
whofc vanity would command belief 
to fuch a ilattering aflfertion. 

I have not the leaft doubt but 
every candid perfon acquainted with 
the fubjeft, of whatever Country he 
might be, would acknowledge that 
the £ngli(h Peerage has been, and 
F 4 is 
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is now, the bell informed body of 
Nobility that ever exifted in any 
Nation : — the reafons of which arc 
evidently found in the nature of 
their political Character, the Edu- 
cation which is neceflary to fit them 
for it, and the Conftitutioa of their 
Country, which gives fuch extenfive 
freedom to the progrefs of Know- 
ledge. An Englilh Peer is born 

to the irnportant Bufinefs of a£ting 
in the Government and Adminiftra- 
tion of a great Empire.— He is not 
a Creature whom a breath from the 
Throne can annihilate, or the frown 

of a King alarm : The Lstws, 

which he makes in common with 
the King and People, are alone fu- 
perior to him •, — and, while he can 
claim their proteflion, he has nought 

to 
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to fean«-On many occafions^ the 
Prince who wears the Crown might 
envy him 1 

To declare that the Peers of this 
Kingdom engage in no Profeflion, 
by which is to be underftood that 
they lead an idle, unprofitable life, 
without concern foF their own 
or their Country*s honour, — is one 
of the mod impudent aflertions 
that Gallic Vanity ever ventured 
to utter. They are engaged, by 
birth, in a Profefiion the moft ho- 
nourable the World can produce* 
to be the Hereditary Legiflators of 
a free Country : — and to prove that* 
belides the qualifications of Birth, 
they have thofe pf Induftry and 
Underftanding, their Debates, even 

in 
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in this Ag€ af Luxury and Diflipa* 
tion, are fraught with as much 
knowledge, fagacity, and elegance, 
as the Firft Affcmblies of former 
♦times could ever boaft.-~— Attend 
the true, genuine Engliih Nobleman 
to what jnay be called, by fools and 

'■ fops, inglorious Eafe i~obferve him 
in his fummer recefs, and mark the 
occupations which 6U up the inter- 
val of retreat from the more impor- . 
tant engagements of his political 
charadler :— The duties of the pro- 
vincial Magiftrate, the care of his 
eftates, the improvements of his . 
parks and gardens, the adorning 

c his houfes, elegant ftudy, and the 

* pleafures of hofpitality, occupy the ' 
months of his ablcnce from the Ca- 
pital,— ——If, however, we are to 

i- under- 



ttndcrftand, by the term ProfdSfoni 
a puifuit or engagemeat not imme^ 
diately connedt^d with perfonal cha- 
ra^ter^ but which is followed or en* 
tered into with a view to intereft or 
honour, — the employments of the 
State, and the occupations, bdth cc*- 
cemoniai and offitial, which aCour-t 
demands, are both profeffional and 

honourable,; Befidcs, the Army 

^nd Navy, though, from the nature* 
of our Government, they are not the 
txclufive property of the Nobility^ 
*a5 in France, can boaft diflinguiflied 
Officers and Commanders of the firil 
families in the Kingdom* 

The young Lord, whofe eminent 
Charafter is under my immediate 
tblcrvation, affords one fplcndid 

proof. 
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proof, among many others, th^ 
Great- Britain, in the fir ft rank of 
its Nobles, can produce a man who, 
defpifing the luxury and enjoymentsf 
which Birth and Fortune offer to 
him,-^and, not content with tran- 
quil, unmolefted Honour, feeks new 
Glory amid the dangers of War, 
and in diftant lands. 

The name of P— — , already fy 
diftinguiflied in the annals of our 
hiftory, will receive additional luftrc 
from the fpirit and prowcfs of this 
gallant Nobleman. 



P-^ 
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B — of c — — : 

IT is a credit to every man to 
have given proofs of his zeal 
and induftry in the profcffion which 
is allotted him : — but no fct of men 
are fo particularly called upon to 
exert themfelvcs, as thofe whofe du- 
ty and office it is to guide and 
inftruft their fellow-creatures in the 
ViSiy of their Salvation. 

In what manner the greater part 
of the Clergy of Great-Britain em- 
ploy their time and talents I cannot 
pretend to determine-,: — but it is in 
toy power to affert that many of 
them have given evidences of their 
learning, induftry, and zeal for Re- 

ligion^ 
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Hgbn, by writings which will live 
while, any reverence of it remains 
in the world. — Nor does the eafe 
jind opulwice of Epifcopal Dignity 
^ways turn them from the morp 
^portant duties of their character: 
-—there are many Prelates, now liv- 
ing, who labour in the Vineyard of 
the Gofpel with great care^ and« I 
trufly with equal fuccefs* 

Religion ' never received greater 
fplendor or better fopport from 'the 
works of any body of Clergy, than 
it has done^ at different times, and 
ftill continues to receive from thofc 
of the Church eftablilhed in thefe 
Kingdoms, — The catalpgue of their 
names and writings would be a moft 
^unequivocal proof of their fupe- 

riority 
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riority in learning, eloquence, and 
moderation, to the Miniiters of 
every other Chriftian Church;— 
and among them the name of this 
Right Reverend Bifliop would hold 
no inconfiderable degree of emi-. 
nence*. 

• He certainly poflciTcs a conliderablc (hare 
of learning ; and his urritings, though they 
are not without fottie fingnlarity of opinion, 
po(!efs that fpirit of Chriftian moderatioa 
which does honour to their Author. — But, 
with all his Zeal for Religion, I cannot get 
rid of a few apprehcnfions that this Right 
Reverend Divine is not without fome little 
alloy of worWly Intereft.^— This, I fear, too 
evidently appeared in the circumftance of 
liis Daughter'a marriage, and in a manner 
which proves, too plainly, that Mammon haa 
a (hare in this Prelate's afFe6Hons,*— — The 
young Lady, as 1 have bden moft credibly 
informed, was engaged to a Gentleman 
whom her Father approved, and to whona 

fhe 
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E — of s— ; 

I Have never fccn the face of this 
Nobleman, tho* he lives within 
twenty-five miles of the Metropolis. 

Ihe was to hare been roamed in a very (bort 
time ; when a perfon of much greater for- 
tune appeared in the form of a Cuitor, and 
for his or rather Jiis wealth's fake, the Fa- 
ther ufed his influence, if not his authorityt 
to turn her from her former engsigements*— 
Por my part, I cannot reconcile it to com* 
mon .honefty, in a common man, to counte- 
nance fuch a proceeding; — ^but it becomes 
doubly criminal in a Divine who has been 
advanced to the exemplary rank of a Chrif- 
tian Biihop.— 'The perfon, in whofe favour 
thefe pious arrangements were made» was of 
the lowed birth, but had acquired a great 
fortune in the Eaft- Indies, where his Reve- 
rend LordOiip might have recolleded that 
riches have feldom been acquired upon Cbri/" 
iiau friMcipki. 

In 
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"Ih his-youth be is faid to have been 
as fingular in his public exhibicions^ 

. as he is» at this tirr«^ for his (Irange 
and almoft total retirement. — When 
men are confcious that, from their 

-tenripers,. modes of thinking, or ha- 
bits of Ufe, they bear a. general op- 
pofition to the reft of the world, it 
becomes an ad of wifdom, in fuch 

..perfons, to feparate themlelves, in a 
great degree, from it. 

There are men of very lingular 
charadters, who are, neverthelcfs, in 
fmall circles, and among chofen 
friends, pleafing and improving 
companions. There are particula- 
/rities of thought and adtion which, 
Jiowever unfit they may he for pub- 
lic communication, are not confpi- 

VoL, III. G cuous, 
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,<uous, or« at leaft^ are foon famili- 
arized in private life. Profeffional 
jufage, long habitude, and inveterate 
xuftom, will give an irremediable 
peculiarity of conduft to men whofe 
Jiearts arc kind, whofe defigns arc 
honeft, ^nd whofe underft^ndings 
even are well infarmecj. — Such are 
the men, however, who are moft 
.ridiculed and avoided in focial Jifej 
^hile the vicious and the criminal, 
by putting on the drefs of Faftiion^ 
and indulging the caprice of the 
,^ay, ftalk abroad amid the cateflea 
,of the world, and find the Brft fo- 
«ctics happy to jectiive thism*. 

• There muft be ma&y pwfons flill iiting 
aprlio were witneflfcs to tbe peculiar purfait of 
4is lord's e^rly ^e ; the chief ohje^ of 

yfhich 




AN honcft man, by carrying 
mifta^ken principles to an 
^excefsy may not onJy lofe his life^ 

but 

vwbich was a cenftimfnate ^ill ifi tbe pro&f- 
^iion of a Coachman; which he carried to 
^fuch lengtha, and varied Vtth fuch extraor- 

■dtnary eSLertions, as to exceed, at ieaft ia 

that particular^ the excelles of modern time$« 
^_Lord MoUfroortb^ I am credibly informed^ 

k not qualified to ha^e been htiFeJiiUon. 
Since that time he Has lived the life of 41 

Teclufe, at hU boufe in Hertfordihire» ea« 
rtra^g the care of his eftate, and his onljr 

-fon, to other people^— He may be almoft 
'laid to converfe with no one but the domeC- 

tics who are about htm, and one or two per* 
<^ibns who are occafionaHy, bvt very ^Idons, 

admitted to his fociety, Whatever tcmp- 

'tat ion there might have been to induce the 

«Oi»ardiaa of his Lordihip's affairs to fwest 

G ^2 ■ the 
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fbut forfeit his eftates and titles, ,an^ 
Ueave hU atuioted pofterity miferable 

anfi 

tlie Eftate,, there could be none to negle6l the 
young~Lord's Education, which was duly at- 
tended to, and ended in producing a very 
^miable and worthy charader.— Neverthe- 
lefs, this ftrange Parent feldom or never fees 
.him. — He allows him, indeed, very amply; 
but never fuffers ^ vifit from him, unlefs be 

'himfelf commands it. ^When the young 

^Nobleman was^ preparing to iet out upon hi« 
* travels^ he was fent for-by his father, who 
only faw him for a few minutes, coldly ap- 
«proved of his defign of going abroad, > made 
him an handfome prefent, and difintiTed him. 
— Whether he faw -Lord ^ — —again upon 
his marriage, I do not know;-*-but I am 
told .tbat,.uppn the -birth of his firft child, 
he was favoured with another fummons to 
•H— — d, had » five ^ninutea converfation or 
'rather view of the old' Lord,, received ano- 
.ther pecuniary mark of his regard, .and was 
^^ifipiifed.— *From this account of the Earl 
.i}f Salifbury, which in a general fenfe is un- 
doubtedly ti:u^ it would be ..very natural lo 
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ffhd beggars; while a vicious idcot" 
©f a fpendthrifr, the fum of whof« 

life 

fuppofe that his appearance would be rude ' 
and difagreeable : the fa£), however, is quite 
.the reverfe; his addreft is genteel, bis ex* 
temal appearance very decent, and his con- ' 
▼erfation polite; as I have been aifured by a 
phyfician of eminence who has frequently 
attended upon him : nay,. from the fame au- 
thority, I have alfo been informed that he is 
exceedingly well read in the Greek and La- 
tin Claffics; and that Diodorus^ Herodotus,' 
and Thucydidesy - are particularly familiar to 
hinii 

Though this Angular Peer does not feem ' 
tO' haYC any concern with public life, I am 
rather difpofed to think that hi« Broxy is at 
the difpofition of the Mini ft er, — from the 
following curious anecdote: — -A Clergy- 
man, whom Lord S— • — - — ^ — 'had promifed ' 
his patronage, appliedto him for his intereft 
tdwards obtaining a very confiderable prefer'* 
ment in the gift of the Crown :-»-in confe- 
qyence of this application his Lord(hip wrote 
«ft^ the Miniftcr of State, and received, in* 
G ^ return^'* 
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fife cannot produce i good'or manly, 
adion, (hall, after bis whole fortune 
kas been fold tx) pay his half-fatif- 
fied creditors,, be himfclf proteftcd^. 

fcturn, a very polite but abiblute refufal to< 
his requcft. — The Clergy maD, beipg ioform- 
ed of the circujn fiance, defired to know la 
what manner his Lordfhip had framed the- 
application, and upon hearing a repetition, 
of what had been written, be bcf ged leave, 
to obferve to his noble Patron, that his man- 
ner of foUicitation was too humble and f up- 
pliant to get any thing from a corrupt Court; 
though he did not doubt but if his Lordlhip 
would fu&r him to didlate a fecond letter, 
that it would meet with a more favourable 
reception than the firft.— *To this the Peer 
confented,.and another letter was written to> 
theMiniiler,exprefiing the utmoftaftoiiifhment 
that the only favour which an E«^^of S — — - 
-^ — had aiked, during the prefent Reign, 
ihould be refufed ;— i^and infifled upon a com- 
pliance with his demand.— This pcreiriptory 
Itilc had its cfFe<5V, and the preferment ia. 
cjueftion was yielded to hU LorJlbtp^s dif- 
SofaL 
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By the privilege of his ftation; froirt^ 
the vengeance of the Law 5 — and, 
as a Peer of the Reaikv ^^U make 
an impudent demand upon the 
Crown for a comfortable fupport,—- ^ 
which mufl; be granted. 



This is among the many,' 

many evils which rob me of pa-- 
tience^-^it is one of thofc circum- 
ftances, the caufes and confequences^ 
of which I cannot bear to look- 
vpoot 



G'4: I)— ^ 
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D_. of B . 

THE world is ever defpifing 
titles and th^ other circum* 
fiances of external Iplendon— They 
form a fubjeft for the ridicule of 
the Wir, the contempt of tlie^ Mo- 
ralift, and the anger of tbc"Divine : 
nevertlicltfs, it is to the gilded pa- 
geants of* empty H6nour that meh 
daily bow down and offer thtf facnri- 
fice-of Re^fon and Virtue. 

No man was ever more indebted 
to rank and title than this Noble- 
man; for no man. flood more ia 
Mcd of the cohTcquence which is 

derived. 
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derived from thera.— A very fiidden? 
and tmeXpefted fucc^ffion to thfe 
honours and fortune of his family 
- give a very- uncxpefted importan<*e' 
to his charafter.— ^Weak- and whim- 
fical, but perfuaded, like many other 
good miftaken people of the fame 
kind, that he poffeffed the oppofitc- 
qualtties, he naturally became na 
unfrequent fubjcdt of mirth, rail- 
lery, and cajolemem. — The mo- 
ment, however, which brought his- 
dignity along- with it filenced the- 
laughter, and changed the arch look, 
of ridicule into the fubmiiflive gravity/ 
o£refpcft. — The Ducal Coronet, by 
its magic power, exalted frivolity 
and weaknefs into (lability and good- 
icnfe V and the croud who ufed ta^ 

indulgc^^ 
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kidu}g«tbeir humour at tbe expeoce- 

©£ Ik>rd H P , thiak 

themfelvcs £ivoured by the focicty, 
and court tbe protc&iAa of- th&' 
©ukcof B— — . 
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FOR' 

KING LOG,^c. 

IT has often been confidered as a 
fubjed: of melancholy rcflc6lioa, 
<hat, in f;he ample page of Hiftory, 
ib little virtue is to be found in thoTe 
-Characters who Jiave>ftood the high- 
icft and figured mod in. the world,— 
That Kings fliould have a greater 
.Ihare of natural i«iperfed:ion than 
^ther men, cannot be fuppofed from 
;dny rational or phyficil principle, 

but 
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Ibut that their portion of acquired 

defcfts (hould be more confidcrable^ 

may be naturally deduced from the 

^circumftances around themi— The 

•means of Gratification which they 

*can command, the diftanee which 

Truth keeps from the Throne, the 

*clofe approaches which Flattery 

^makes to it, and the many delufive 

»forms which Vice aflumes to tempt 

them from the path of Virtue, aS 

combine to render it almoft impof- 

^fible for them to check the vivacity 

of Paflion, when it urges to Indul>- 

:gcnce and Excefs«— Befides, the ex*- 

altcd fituation of a King leaves him 

open to the examination of every 

.eye; and thofe faults or errors 

which are hourly committed by per- 

^fons.in private .life, and hourly foiv 

,gotten> 
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agotfeen, partaking of hfe importance 
when committed by bi«i, are ^n-* 
graved in the tablets of tvery manV 
memory, and will linger upon the 
.page of his future hiftorian,— Te 
.txtend thefc obfervations would be 
only -to repeat what has been fo 
coften repeated, and to iameivt what 
.has bctti fo often lamented, by every 
one who has written or thought upon 
/the ftrbjcA*, 

■ ^ BiAop WAH^WRTaN w«s of thh opaU 
:iiioii, s^i .f^pears ki one of bb ScrmoM 
.preached before tbe prefent King. — The fub- 
jcft of it was thediffbrencie between an hea*. 
venJy and earthly Ctovrn.— ** With refpefit 
to i\i^farmer^^hy% the learned Bifliop, ** there 
is this elTential advantage, that all may run 
ibf ft, -and all may attain it ; while tiicJaitO' 
-xan be obiahjed only by one, -and he^ in ge^ 
mevMly turns out to hi the moft worthlefs of t6e 
,voinp€tkoru-* 

The 
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jThe works of every hiftorian, ^of 
<*€very country, .are fo many. proofs 
of the vices, .paffions, orwcaknefs, 
of thofe who govei-ncd it; — but, 
kaving at once the times that are 
paft, I (hall confine myfelf to an 
examination of the period wherein 
we iiw, and to .a: review of thofe 
men who «t prefent occupy the 
Thrones of it;*— and, perhaps, as 
much virtue may be fQund in this 
age, among the regal Charafters, 
as in any which have preceded-— 
I (hall begin where the Herald of 
to-day would. diftate, and I believe 
the Hiftorian of future times will 
fix the pre-eminence of modern 
•Honour and royal Virtue'— I mcatu 
-the prefent Emperor of Germany ;— 
,a.Prince, whofe mafs of virtue, if.it 

could 
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could be communicated, even in 
moderate portions, to his cotempo- 
rary Monarchs, would be fufBcient 
to form a conftellation of Sovereigns 
which the World never beheld. 

This auguft Monarch is governed 
by one principle of adion, which is, 
indeed, the beft the human heart can 
feel, and is the bafis of all Virtue; 
I mean the Love of Juftice. — This 
is the fundamental motive to all his 
actions, pervades his whole Govern- 
ment, direds every change, didtates 
^very reward, and inflids every pu- 
nifhment.— It is the nobleft qualifi- 
<:ation a Prince can poflefs to make 
liimfclf honoured and his fubjeds 
happy, — and it has taken the deepcft 
root in the breafl: of his Imperial 
Majefty. 

you III. H To 
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To enumerate every well-known 
circumflance which difcovers the 
bias of his iUuftrious Charadler, 
would be to fiirnifli materials for 
a volume ; and, whenever the death 
of his Mother fhall free him from 
cbntroul, I doubt not but he will 
give to the Worid one of the molt 
honourable teftimonies of magifte- 
rial Virtue that has ever exifted.-^ 
He confiders himfelf as the Father, 
the Friend, and the Servartt of his 
People,; and, bearing thcfe tender 
relations to "them, he does not hide 
himfelf in the receffes of his. palace, 
nor awe them when they approach 
him with the formal pomp and pa- 
rade of State.— He receives his fub- 
jedts with the eafe of a private Man ; 
.he counfels them like a Friend, but 

he 
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.he ptote&s, rcdreffes, and rewards 

,tbcm like a ,King.-^He even takes 
occafion to mingle with his People, 
thac he may be acquainted with their 
wants, and the .bed means to relieve 
them.-:-Not content to know map- 
Jcind .as his Inftnidors mjght de- 

. fcribe or Hiftorians paint the^ii, he 
travelled, in a private capacity, 
through foreign countries, received 
and vifited ty^ry bpdy as a private 
Gentleman, and is, perhaps, as w^U 
acquainted with ^he forms and man- 
ners, of Ibcial life, as if he had npt 
been,bQrn to the ipheritance of Eqi- 
pire. — His Lave . of Jwftice, beiijg 
intrinfic, mui): naturally produce 
that ardent defire of putting it in 
execution, which he manifefts upon 

. every occafipn 5 and, for which no-- 
. H z ble 
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ble purpofe, his Curiofity is infatia- 
ble, and his Induftry without rcmif- 
fion. 

In the early part of his life he 
was confidered to poffcfs rather a 
weak underftanding ; and no very 
favourable forebodings were made 
on his future Government. — Soon 
after the death of his Father, his 
Charafter began to develope, and 
difcovered fomething whereon better 
cxpeftations were formed : thefe were 
foon gratified, and yielded others 
of a much higher nature; which, 
whatever they may be, will, I doubt 
not^ be One day fulfilled. 

The great qualities which grace 
his Imperial Majcfty*s Charadler aire 

fair 
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fair omens of a glorious and happy 
reign to the fubjefts of the Houfe of 
Auftria*— But the Love of Juftice, 
which I have already obfcrvcd to be 
the reigning principle of the Em- 
peror, may, when he poflcffes the 
full power of exercifing it, meet 
with obftacles from the old, habi- 
tual, hereditary Pride of the German 
Princes and Nobles, which cannot 
at prefcnt be forcfcen*. — I am alfo 
inclined to apprehend that fome 
fparks of military Ambition, which 

♦ The Emperor has it much at heart to 
lower the ufelefs pride of his Nobility, and 
give a greater equality of privileges to all 
his People ; — and he has proceeded with fo 
much good fenfe in this defign, and is fo 
rooted in the affed^ions of his fubjedls, that 
1 am difpofed to think he will not meet with 
any oF the fuppofed difficulties in the com* 
pletioa of it« 

H 3 I Ihall 



I (hair call his weakne(s,. animate^ 
his Charaft^r, and may, perhaps, 
throw a temporary cloud ever th^ 
glories of his reign *• 

The Mother of this virtuous Prince^ 
the Emprefs Queen, has made a con^ 
fiderable figure in the arinah of this 
century. — The diftreffes of her early 
life were great, but the profperiiy 
of her lat-t^r years mtift, in fome 
degree, have compenfated for them^i 
—She is a woman of talents, and 
attends, with great affiduity, to the 
concerns of Government ; but is ra- 
ther what the French call une ftmmi 

♦ In the prefcnt.war with the King of 
Pmffia, the Emperor has manifefled a degree 
df military fpirit which may not always be 
confiftent with the profperity of his people. 
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intertjfee, — Her firmnefs and cou- 
ragc, the manly virtues of her 
youth, are decreafed by age, and 
have yielded to what are called the 
weakneffes of the fcn:iak charafter. 
—She 19 fond of ftatc and cere- 
mony, difpofed to change, and in- 
difpofed to forgive; doubtful in 
matters of enterprise, bigotted to 
her religion, and fubmifllve to the 
will of her fpiritual diredkors *. 

The other northern female poten- 
tate, the Emprefs of Ruffia^ is a far 

* It i$ but by very flow degrees that the 
Emperor can wring from his Mother any 
jiarc of her power. — The army is, at length, 
fubmitted to his dire^ipn.-— I am forry to 
fay it, but the Emprefs does not view the 
rifing glory of her Son with pleafure. — She 
Ihas, for fome time pad, made public difiinc- 
tions between the Friends of Joseph and 
her own. 

H 4 lefs 
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lefs amiable, but more ftriking cha-^ 
radcr: — perhaps no age has pro- 
duced a more extraordinary woman 
than the prefent poffeflbr of the 
Throne of Mufcovy. She has given 
a fplendor and confequence to a couti-. 
try jufl: emerged from barbarifm, 
which, in fimilar circumftances, can*, 
not find a parallel in any period : but 
the gem of glory which (be has 
added to her crown, was placed there 
by female vanity, and not by patriot 
virtue.— —The epithet of goed^ a 
title far more honourable than the 
brightcft diadem, will never be join- 
ed with her name, but on fome ve- 
nal page which Flattery may write, 
and her Treafury reward 5 while the 
impartial Hiflorian of the prefent 
times will colour her charader with 

tints 
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tints of a far different complexion*-^ 
She poflefles very confiderable abili- 
ties, and no inconliderable (hare of 
knowledge, which Ihe employs ra- 
ther to her own individual glory 
than that of her empire : — her per- 
fonal is almoft equal to her political 
vanity; and the great objeft of her 
life is to concentrate every ray of 
glory, which belongs to her People, 
in her own name. 

In her pleafures and favourites fhe 
has the ficklenefs of a coquette, and 
a generofity which begins, rifes, and 
ends with the paflion which had oc- 
cafioned it. Her perfonal favourites, 
though (he fometimes rewards them 
with profulion, are ever fcparated 
from thofc of a political nature ; and 

this 
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this* one a6t of wifdom has given 
her whatever reputation or glory ftie 
may have attained.— She attends, to 
the buGnefs of the ilace with grea« re- 
gularity and information ; knows per- 
fcftly the itiodes of elegant beha- 
viour 5 arid has, in a fuprcme degree, 
the art of enhancing a favour by 
the grace of beftowing it, or height- 
ening difpleafu re by the feverity of 
its communication. - 

The power of the Throne of Rajia 
is fo great, and it3 l>imits fo exten* 
five, that the prefent aftual pri>fpe- 
rity of that kingdom cannot be duly 
afcertained: but I am difpofed to 
believe that, like a tree too much 
manured, it has {hot into a luxuri- 
ance beyond its natural growth ; fo 

that. 
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that; firottl an extravagant exertion of 
its mternal ftrength, it muft ekh^r 
ftop hs carecrto recover its vigour, 
or be exhaofted into difiblution. 

The Kiitg of Poland hd3 obtained^ 
a' r^utatioti for ktfowledge and ^bi^ 
Itcies which be by ik> means poStSit^. 
—His manrtert ire cFegant, — Ws> 
knowkdge is of the fame clafs ; and 
ibey would together quafify him to^^ 
• make a firft-ratc figure in the Ikera- 
ry coteries of Paris: but, with his^ 
degant fcicncc, he poffcffes, in a 
great degree, the elegant vices ; fo* 
that, however he may be calculated 
to pleafe and fliine in private luxu- 
rious life, be is, by no means, qua-' 
Bfied to give dignity to the regal 
charader. — The fcience of the Belles 
LeitreSy though it may ferve as an 

agreeable 
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agreeable amufement, is not the fci- 
cnce of a King •,— he ought to have 
higher objeds, and a more noble 
ambicion, than to harangue on an 
antique, to criticife a poet, x>r com- 
ment on a tragedy. — The knowledge 
of a private man and of a King 
ought not to be the fame.— The for- 
mer may be a very learned and. 
fcientific individual, but, elevated to 
the Throne, might become a frivo- 
lous Prince. This is the chara6ter 
of his prefent Polifh Majefty.— — 
There was a moment of his life when 
be might have enrolled his name 
in the immortal regiftcr of Patriot 
Princes ; but he let it pafs without 
the forms of concern*, — and is 

content. 

• The clrcumftance here alluded to muft 
be his conduft oa the Partition of PolandJ 

Hit 
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content to govern a mutilated king* 
dom, unrefpefted by foreign nations 
or his own fubjedls, who daily be- 
hold their interefts neglected for 
the focicty of opera -girls, fidlers, 
buffoons, and all the apparatus of 
elegant fenfuality •, a very fmall (hare 
of which his exhaufted conftitution 
i& now capable of enjoying. 

His bed friends counfelled hiiDy that the only 
meaos to fave his Honour, was to give an ab- 
folute refufal to the propofed divifion of his 
territories, and rather to refign his Crown 
than confent to the leaft difmemberment of 
it. — ^Tbis he procnifed to do on the day and 
at the place appointed for the ceremony of 
the propofed Partition ; but, to the furprize 
and angui(h of his friends, as well as to 
his own eternal difgrace, he calnaly, and 
without apparent concern, figned his aflenc 
to remain the King of Half his King- 
dom. 

His 
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His Pruffian Majcfty, whofc^Cha- 
. rafter has been fo exalted ,by tKe 
Poet and the Hiftorian, and ftands 
fo hjgh in the opinion .of ^ great 
part of mankind, as ^ political, he- 
rpic Prince, is as bad a Man and 4s 
.i>ad a Prince as the .annals of mo- 
.dcrn, or perhaps qf any tinges can 
^ produce^—JHe has all the viqes which 
a wicked King can poffefs, and none 
of thofe virtues which fome^of the 
worit of Men have not been wholly 
without. — ^^That he has talents can- 
not, be denied; but that they have 
been greatly exaggerated will be 
equally aflerted, and are accompa- 
nied with .weakneiles of which fools 
would be ^a(bamqd^-*«It is his de- 
clared opinion, and.he daily proves 
the fincerity of it, that the Subjefts 

of 
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x>f a King are made to be employed, 
like other Animals, for che ufe and 
picafunc of their Matter,— and th^c 
the life of a Man, when it m^y anfwer 
his purpofe, is no more to be conii« 
dcred than thatof a'Reptile*. — This 
is his royal Morality ;— and it is the 
Morality of a Monfter with human 
intellects and an human Ihape. — As 

• During the lift war a medicinal cheft 
feeing taken by the Auftriane, it was fowid, 
on examination, to contain, atnong other 
phyGcal ftores, a great quantity of Arfenicn 
^-The Pruflian'Phyfician, being queftioned 
as to the intended application of that bane- 
ful drjg, cotifeffed it to be a principle of 
his Kiog not to fuffer the army to be en- 
cumbered with fick men ;7— and that whenever 
a Soldier •was'^wouiided in fuch <a< manner ^as 
to reader him incapable of bearing anps 
again, the orders were to dofe him with 
potent. poifon ; — and for that purpofe, he 
added^ it was cooftantly .provided. 

for 
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for religion, he has not the hypocri- 
fy to pretend to it, — that is, he does 
not perceive that it would anfwer 
any beneficial purpofe to put on the 
mafk ; or there is not a grimace of 
devotion which he would not praftife. 
—In fliort, the whole of his Govern- 
ment is laid in Tyranny ; — and, tho* 
it may be checquered with feme few 
plaufible, dclufive, unimportant ar- 
rangements, bears the mofl evident 
proofs of thofe detedable principles 
whereon it is founded 

He has, without doubt, much mi- 
litary difcernment, and knows how 
to chufe as well as to employ his 
Officers : he has a perfeft underftand- 
ing in the detail of military oeco« 
nomy, and polTeiles a great Ihare of 

military 
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tmlit^ cjfperienp?:rT-Bwerthdcfs; 
he is ppi; an eroiueni military chan 
X2L(E^^ri ^n4 when %l\t eclat of hi« 
^efent a£tiOnsi is p^iSe^ ^way, an(^ 
they CQusy^ %o be cajawiocd with copln 
oe6 an;i ifeUbcr^dpn, it will ^pp^t^ 
that Ijis Rcptttatipp did Wt proceed 
from hi^ own fupi^rJQ^ Sfeiljl io tbft 
art of wajT, bqt fro«i i;b§ Ignw^nCft: 
of tbofe wjiq mt^r^ ^p]^mH^ ti> op-i 

pofe bim,5 Whfg EtincfiCharkp 

^/ Z,^rr««i> cpram^nded ^ajnft him, 
he ¥?w ^n H^o:r-Tb«t ^bea M^r- 
(b^l i5««» w^3 bis jenei^y, this Hero, 
ijpvrt perfprnifd otfje truly beroic ex- 
pipit \ ppr was he ^ble tp give ^py^ 
ixnppiJta/it fucccfs to one ^xprti.pn of 
bis tDilitary genius, ag^irift that 4bl^ 
smd fuperior Cpmai^nder. 

Vpl. III. I The 
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The King oi Sweden is a young' 
man of an enterprifing genius^ ac« 
companied, which does not always 
happen, with much fenfibility. He 
has brought about a Revolution in 
the laws ahd government of his 
Kingdom with a degree of difpatch 
^nd tranquility that have been very 
feldom adbciated with fuch extraor- 
dinary, important, and dangerous 
mcafures. — To form a prefent 
judgment of his charafler would be 
premature; — it can only be deter- 
mined by the ufe which he may 
make of the power he has acquired, 
and the change he has eflfefled in 
the adminiftration of his govern- 
ment.— 1 he commencement of his 
reign is pregnant with omens of its 
^rofperity, but time mull bring along 
^ with 
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with ic chat experience which will 
pronounce his Difgrace or Glory. 

The Kings of Naples and Denmark 
not poffefilng any particular marks 
of charafter which defcrve notice, 
will be paficd over without an ob- 
fervatiom 



His Sardinian Majefty is a very 
Kfpeftable Prince.— From the fitua- 
lion and fmall extent of his territo- 
ries, he cannot take any very a£tive 
part in the peaceful Councils of Eu- 
rope :— for the fame reafons his at- 
tention to the welfare of his country 
is not generally known but to thofe 
who feel the bleffings of it. — His 
Father was efteemed one of the 
greateft foldiers and bed: politicians 
I z of 



cif his time:— What titid th^ prefcnfe 
Monarch has to military Knowledge, 
Experience can alone determine ; 
but be ihares with his Anceftor tlie 
glory of being the Fs^ther of his 
People. 

Thc'^een of Portugal is but In 
the infancy of her reign, and is not 
known to poff^fs any chara^enftic 
peculiarity, except a bigotted-attach- 
ment to her Religion, which «xtin- 
guiflies any great expedlationfi^from 
her future Government. : 

The King of Spain is, politically 
fpeaking, an Ideot. — He is attach- 
ed to France contrary to the true 
Intereft and real Spirit of his Peo- 
ple, and from no reafon but becaufe 

Ihe 
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flie is tht naturial Enemy of Englancfy 
whkh he detefts'frotti the worft of 
all humaa motives. — No two Na- 
tloris were ever fo exadlly formed to 
be allied with each other as Great- 
Britain ahd Spain s neVerthelefs, this 
jfiUy Priiice, urged by a meaii fpirk 
of Revenge, occafioncd by a well- 
Jtilown ^vent, unworthy the recol- 
leAion of a moment^ denies his iSub<- 
jeds thUt Advantage, and hii King- 
dom that Glory^ which wiE>uki be thb 
incvitablfe rdultof fiich Hn Alliance*. 
•*- — His whole thoughts art emplby- 
td, and all his pleafure ceatered, in 
che diverfions of the Chace*, for 
which, not only the decent Appear- 

* The Spaniards have the following po- 
litical proverb — Peace vultb England and 
VTar with all the World. 

I 3 ance^ 
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iance, but the important Duties of a 
good King are entirely facrificed. 

His moft Chriftian Majefty of 
France is, .by no means, an unami- 
ablc Character. — He is grave, rather 
inanimate, a lover of peace^ and in- 
terefted, as far as a m^n of his fri- 
gid temper can be^ in the profperity 
of his Kingdom.-*-He is not dif^ 
pofed to yield his opinion, nor is he 
fo obftinate as to refufe convidlion 
when he is made to feel it*. — The 
.Queen is lively, giddy, and fond of 
Novelty, With fufficient Vanity to be 
made to believe that Ihe ought to 

* He 18 a Man who means no harm ;"^ 
but is of fo tame a charader, that the Viriue 
or WickcJncfs of his MiniHers will eftabliih 
the Glory or Infamy of his Reign. 

exercife 
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cxercife her Influence over the King 
in Affairs of State. — This is the ob- 
jeft of her prefent Ambition ; — how 
long her Caprice will fuffer it to laft 
is a matter of no fmall uncertainty ; 
but it may be fortunate for the 
Kingdom if the Folly fhould be of 
ihort duration. 



14 Th* 
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* I hare not ability or information fufR- 
cient to undertake the bufinefs of filling this 
blank page as it ought to be done. — If any 
gentleman, better informed, will do it for 
me, and (end it to the Publiiher, I will great- 
ly thank him ; and if this Volume Ihould 
have the fuccefs of the former, and be called 
to future Editions, I will avail myfelf of 
big kindnefs to oblige the Public with it. 

Of 
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Of tAe many ob)e6s i^hkh have 
tjecn embraced by the vivid imat- 
gination of fenciFul writers, a Pa- 
triot King it the mcA to be di-- 
fiitd, a»d the itaoft difficult to bb 
kttained.-^Hdihan Imperfedion al- 
moft checks our wifbes in looking 
ito#anl$ Aich a gtoii^tis cbje£fc> and 
Hope fighs when ih^ ib Urged lb 
khe attainment. — ImpeHtd Beings 
liowe\rer, hiay iriritatfe a peffeft pat- 
fern, ^Ad thereby emr^eafe, though 
hot complete the excellence of theJt 
own charaach— t!ib Mohai-ch Who 
ttakes the true in'tertefts of his Peo- 
ple the greit objeft of his life, Who 
tonfiders himfelF to have been borti 
for thfcir fcrvice, qualifies himfelf t^ 
engage in it, and with unremitted 
vigilance watches how he may belt 
perform it, is a Patriot King. — Thi5 

tranquil 
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tranquil Defire of doing right is but 
a ^ame difpofition in the Supreme 
Xjovernor of a Kingdom : Patriot 
-Wiflies do not exift but in producing 
Patriot Anions ^ and Abilities and In- 
formation neceflary to conceive and 
perform them, fall not to the lot of 
many Men, and very feldom indeed 
to that of Princes,*— The Sovereign^ 
therefore, who pofTefTes an Head and 
Heart, with the Power pf uniting 
with wifdom their refpeftive quali^- 
ties, neceflary to.dcferve the title of 
a Patriot King, being rather an hope- 
leis objeftj it may not be foreign to 
,iny purpofe to confider for a mo- 
ment, fince Royalty muft be fo Ihort 
of perfection, what may be the kind 
of King who will be bed qualified 
to make himfelf refpefted and his 
people happy. 

Ambition 
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Ambition is a bad principle of 
^ion in a Prince ; his Subje&s al- 
ways fuffcr for it, even amid the 
temporary profperitics which it may 
produce : external Glory is its gene- 
ral obje&, and internal Comfort is 
the conftant facrifice. — An stmbitious 
King may give to the national Cha- 
rader an empty fplendor, but he 
will nevel* make his People happy. 

Great Talents are very dangerous 
when united with fupremc Power :— 
fo many temptations continually oc- 
^ur to indulge PaflSon, to crulh Op- 
ponents, to filence Law and encreafe 
Prerogative, that a King of great 
abilities, with difpofitions unfavour- 
.able to the intcrcfts of his People, 
will find the means of indulging 
them by fuch an artful progrefs, and 
with fuch plaufible reafons, as tp 

give 
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give his procefe(3ii»gs the colduf of 
Juftice } or make his power fo irre- 
fiftible, as lo obtain, with eafe^ thfe 
end of his wifhes. 

The fpirit of military Glot^^ bf 
difpofinga PriiWre to thgage ih w«h 
«pon every occ4fioh> riiuft be rtiift^. 
ous to his Pettple • white, ofi thfe 
other hand* an ibfbiate Hitrfed ©f 
Wa?, which operates to bafe SUbhii*. 
fiWi and dilhoriOUrale Treityj is e<ren 
mdtt defthiftivc 6f his Country** 
"Welfare. 

"the Lore of Pieafurfe is thfe tafcVferu 
failing taufe of diffipation, ektraV^ 
gance, bad exariipk, and negleiS rf 
^iJty, in evfery fituatioh and rahlc of 
life j-Jit muft, thebefoTe, be of tlife 
worft confequence when it is the 
failing <^ a Kihg, whofe coflcernfs 
are fo important, whofe extravagance 

muft 
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mud: be fupplied by his People^ anc| 
whofe example is o£ the moft exten« 
five irtftucncew * ♦ . 
' A King who is ambhious, po^efT*: 
ed of gF^at talents, fonjdi of miiicar/ 
fame, or -a lover of pleafpre, may: 
be a good KiQg(~-but fuoh is the 
lamentable imperfedion of Humaiif 
Nature, that ti^e chance is greatly 
againft it.-— There are not many* ex^i 
^kVij^es of men in faiigti ftations wha 
eiirb (hbfe paflioA^,- and ftifle tholb 
^i^es Hwhich they can indulge witb 
itnpu^fcfyj — After all, of the diffb-** 
rent fpeciesof Monarcbs which mighq 
1^ enumerated, the nnoft eligibk, u- 
ken in every light with the concomi« 
tant advantages and dif^ vantages, ia 
that charaAer which is known by the 
figniScant title of King Loo. 
By this kind of Sovereign, I would 

not 
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Sbt be fuppbfed to mean a dull^ 
beavy, phlegmatic, ftupid Prince, in- 
fenfible of his own or his country's 
glory,— but one who poffeffcsthc fo- 
briety of negative, rather than the, 
ardor of pofiiivc Virtue; as will ap-; 
pear in the following character pf 
him. 

King Log does not ppfTefs the, 
Iplendid but the fober Virtues ;-— his 
beart is fufceptible of fome degree. 
of animation, but not eafily in-^ 

flamed. He pofTcfles a temper 

which is capable of Mirth, but dif- 
pofed to Serioufnefs, with an Under- 
fianding not bright, but folid and 
fiored with information which has 
more of utility than brilliance. — He, 
is governed by a fenfe of moral and 
religious Duty, and preferves the 
greateft decency of appearance in 

all 
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ml his words and i&bns.-— He If 
flow in forming his Opinions of mea 
, or things, but, having once formed 
them, is not difpofed to give them 
up. : He looks rather to the inter-^ 
nal than external profperity of his 
Kingdom, and wifUes that its glory 
and importance ihould be derived 
from the ardor of Commerce in prer 
ference to the arm of the Soldier* 
—He encourages Men 6f Letters, 
Science, and Genius, not from parti- 
cular feeling or partiality to them, 
but that he thinks it to be a quiet 
way of giving to his People a tran- 
quil glory. — ^War is a fcicnce he 
does not ftudy i it is an ^engine he 
does not wifh to ufe: but being 
obliged to have recourfe to it, he 
difcovers a cool, determined fpirit to 
do himfelf and his people juftice ; 

depending 



fiependiBg nxu£b lipon clieirZia) fbi! 
the meafures pf opofed, without wUi^h 
iie would no^ vieoiturp to qngftgr 19 
thdm.-^Iii erec^y n\dafure whiph hf 
^oes not clear!}? cotnprehead, . or 
vrhero l^e yields tio the optDiQii of 
4lthers,--*-be nev^r faik, rppeatcdly> 
to enquire, ^ // ir accatding to tk^ 
£,aq) cfibeLand.'rr^md woe b^ to th« 
n^n wJio ihould be found to d^r 
^eive bim J-^If Tiis fervaots. ^pear 
to hipi to poffei^ AhilitLes afid Skill 
«qual to their ^particulac depart-* 
Inents, and exert them with indufr 
try, he pays. but llttie, if any at^ 
tencion to their other qualities qr 
difpofitions.^^-^TKoygh raore atten^ 
five to internal Profperity than ex* 
ternal Reputation, yet he always en* 
deavoiirs to employ thole perfons.as 
his Reprcfenutives at foreign Courta 

who 
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who wHl do honour to him^ and be 
a credit to their country, — He con- 
fiders the courfe of Juftice as fa- 
cred : — the decree of the Judge is 
as bidding to him as to the indivi- 
duals who are the objeds of it.—' 
He is not difpofed to public and colt- 
ly Parade ; and, affording no encou- 
ragement, but, on the contrary, 
giving every poffibic check to mi- 
nifterial Extravagance and Corrup- 
tion, the Expences of his Crown ne- 
ver exceed the Income of it. — His 
private amufements are innocent, and 
the great pleafure of his life is to 
lofc the formality and ftate of the 
King in the converfation of a cho- 
fcn Society. — In Ihorr, he is that 
plain, decent, honcft man, who ne- 
ver adls without previous confidera- 
tion, — docs good from principle ra- 
VoL. III. K their 
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ther than from fentiment, and never 
dpes wrong but from involuntary 
error. 

Among the Princes of Europe, of 
whofe chafaflers 1 have endeavour- 
ed to give the leading features, there 
does not fcem to be one to whom 
the foregoing defcription can be ap* 
plied with juftice. The Emperor of 
Germany has a tinAure of ambition, 
a love of military glory, and an ar- * 

dor of mind whicji King Loc was 
never known to poflefs. — The Em- i 

prefs of RuJJiay as well as his Pruf^ I 

Jian Majefty, bear not the leaft re- 
lation to that illuftrious and peace- 
able Houfe. The King of Sardinia 
has fome traits of the charafter, and 
the French Monarch is not without 
them ; but the . Qiieen of France, 
who is not, in the leaft, difpofed to 

be 
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be Queen Log, baffles the fobcr 
difpoficions of the Lag Fmily, which 
prevail in the King, by the flighti- 
iv^fs and vivacity of her fpifit^*--T— 
The King of iMjM-^-*^; whom I 
fliall name King' Log the Tounger^ 
was dcfigned by Nature to be the 
very cqpy of his original. — In his 
early life he had all the difpoficions 
and propenfities that mark the cha- 
raftcr which I have juft pourtrayed, 
—What may be the intrinfic diffe- 
rence at this day will be belt as- 
certained by a comparifon between 
them ; — with the caufes of that 
change which has been produced in 
the original temperof the youngKing 
Log,— a change that, J am forry to 
obferve, has hot operated to his own 
or his People's glory. 

K 2 King 
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King Log the Elder. 

He does not pofiefs the fplendid, 
but the fober Virtues, 



—His 
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King Loo the Younger* 

—He has not furprizcd or de- 
lighted Mankind with any Glare pf 
public virtue.—but his private life, 
as a Father and an Hufband, is truly 
eminent, and holds forth an exam^ 
pie worthy of imitation to all his 
Subjcfts. — As a Friend, alfo, he has 
been conftant and unwavering ; and, 
though his People may have fufFered 
by the mifapplication of his regard, 
it muft be allowed that the fidelity 
of it does him honour*. 

* In private Hfe^ a man who was to facri* 
fice his beft intereils for the fake of unwor- 
thy people, would be called, in the lan- 
guage of the World, a d— d fooliih, obftinate 
fellow. 

K 3 r-Hia 
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— His heart is fufceptible of fomc 
degree of animation^ but QOt eafily 
inflamed. 



He 
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. —His temper is grown into a de- 
gree t>f irritability which was not 
Originally congenial to it. — This has 
been the work of his education.— 
The People who were about him 
when he was young, and looked 
forward to the golden lime of Power 
when he Ihould be advanced in life, 
thought, very politicalJyr that, after 
they Jiad imprciTed a ifubmiffivt awe 
of themfelvcs in the. Royal Ercafl; 
the encreafing that native jobftinacy 
of tempjer, to which the Log Fami- 
ly are univerfally difpofed, would 
complete the defigns of their ambi- 
tion. — In this they have fucceeded ; 
and to the fame caufe may be attri- 
buted the change in his character 
from Placidnefs to Paflion *. 

* An obftinatc King of a free country will 

find Mt continual oppofuion to his wifhes 

K f whichyi 
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—He poffeflcs a temper which is 
capable of Mirch, but difpofed to 
Scrioufnefs ;— — • 



—with an Undcrftaaditig not bright 
but folid, and ftored with informa- 
tion which has more of utility thai> 
"brilliance.* 
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— His Mirth rather prevails over 
his Serioufnefs, which ought to be in 
the medium between joy and forrow. 
Befides, it is not dignified^ but is 
employed almofl; always in a pue- 
rile, and not feldom in an indecent 
manner f • 

—His Talents are but moderate j 
neverthelefs, he has acquired a por- 
tion of ufeful knowledge^ and^ an 

wbichy by working upoD his ftubborn fpirif^ 
.will, confequentlvt heighten the original 
tamenefs of his character into habitual warmth 
and violence. 

f His jokes are not Kingly jokes ; at leaf^, 
they lofe their Kinglinefs in Mr. PinMfck*s 
repetition of them — though I doubt not 
but Lord N — thought that an excellent 
joke which ended in his appointment to be 
the Conftable of Dover Caftle.^ — All the 
World knows it. 
-- ^ acquain- 
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—He preferves the greateft Ap- 
pearance of Decency in all his words 
and aftidni, And is governed by a 
ftrift ftnfe of moral and reHgidtrs 
Duty. 
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Acquaintance with tbe general (ahh 
jcdts of Arc and Science, iivfaich mighc 
have given him confequence as a pri- 
vate Gentleman : but h\B enquiries 
are not thofc of a great King, — and 
his curiofity extends to trifles which 
degrade him; — however, it (hould 
be obferved, in excufe, that it is ra- 
ther a Family failing*. 

—The Decency of his demeanour 
is exemplary, and he obfervcs the 
public Offices of Religion with be- 
coming refpeft and attention f. 

—The 

• Vide every Journeyman Carpenter that 
18 employed in the Qj——'s-Pabce,— every 

Labourer that digs in R —d- Gardens,— 

and every Choirifler that fings in the R ■ l 
Chapel. 

- f This attention to external Appearance 
has been ever preferved, with great proprie- 
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—He is flow in forming his Opi- ' 
nion of men and things, — but, hav- 
^ ing once formed it, is by no means 
difpofcd to give it up% 



—He 
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■ •-The Obllinacy of the Family to 
which he belongs is poireflcd by him 
in an increafed degree : but he, in ct 
great meafure, faves himfelf the 
trouble of forming Opinions of any- 
thing, by receiving thofe which arc 
framed for him by others. 



ty, by his . It is not believed, 

eveQ at this time, by many perfons who live 
in the World, that he had a Miftrefs previous 
to his marriage. — Such a circumftance was 
reported by many, believed by fome, dif- 
puted by others, but proved by none :— and 
with fuch a fuitable caution was this intrigue . 
condu£led, that, if the body of the people 
called ^uakersj of which this young Lady in 
<]ue{lion was a member, had not divulged 
the fad by the public proceedings of their 
Meeting concerning it,— -it would, in all pro- 
' bability^ have remained a matter of doubt to 
this day. 

—Internal 
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•^{le looks more to the intemal 
than external Prqfperky of his Kingw 
dotn ; and wi(hes that its Glory and 
Importance may be derived fron^ 
the Ardor of Comflficrce, rather than 
firom the Arm of the Soldier. 



\ • 
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—Internal Profpcrity is a favou- 
rite idea with him; but it feems to 
be directed to his Houfe inftead of 
his Kingdom*: and in the prefe- 
rence of commercial to military Glo- 
ry he deviates very much from the 
Charafter of his peaceful Prototype. 
—From an imbibed opinion, which 
is founded in great weaknefs in him, 
and great wickednefs in thofe who 
dilated it, that his military Power 
may aid the internal profpcrity of 
his Kingdom, — he has been induced 
to fhew a great perfonal attention 
to his Army, and to difcover marks 

* The attention to fitting up, arranging, 
altering, enlarging, &c« &c. his bauble of 
a Palace, has been laborious, and the expence 
enormous : all of which has ended in little 
worth the viewing but the Cartoons of Ra- 
fhael^ which were fnatched from the public 
ejre ta adorn this halyhoufe. 
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—He encourages Men of Letters^ 
Science, and Genius, not from par- 
ticular feeling or partiality towards 
.them, — but that he thinks it to be 
a quiet way of giving to his People 
a tranquil Glory. 



—War 
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^ef great partiality to his military 
Eftablifliments;— while the Navy, 
comparatively fpeaking, has not 
been favoured with any mark of 
proteftion*. 

—He is attadhed to the 'fine Arts^ 
gives encouragement to Profcflbrs, 
and has founded a Royal Academy, 
*in a manner worthy a great King, 
for the improvement of them.— • 
But this is not all; he really under- 
ftands many df them 5 and, in the 

fcience 

* I cannot confider his apparent fondnefs 
;for the Campaigns of Wlmhledott'Common and 
Biaek'Heath as matter of deep defign, but 
rather as the proof of a frivolous di{po(itioD« 
-—This fort of amufement might, indeed, 
4Mive been thrown before him^ and his atten- 
tion to it encouraged, by thofe who had bad 
^nd wicked Ends in profped. — But he him- 

Vol, III. JL felf 
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«i-War is a fcience he does not 
ftudy'^ it is an engine be does not 
mQx CO ufe ; ^ut being obliged to 
have recourfe to iCj be difcovers ^ 
cooi» dexermin.ed Spirit to do bimfelf 
and his people jyftice^ depending 
much upon their Zeal for the mea* 
fures propofi^d, which is his (anfti^Q 
.%wenga^injg in tbenj. 



i^In 
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fdence of Architcdure, he is no 
common proficient^. 

— He affcfts to be fomcthing 
of a Soldier without poITeiling the 
Spirit neccjQTary to form a military 
Charader;— 'and, though he is fond 

of 

tfelf is, naturally^ of a temper to (hrlnk back 
/rom War,— 'Which is evident from the hurry 
of the laft Peace, and the bufinefs of jP^/i* 
.lani'IJlani^ when he had the moft flagrant 
motives to enter into it, and the moft certain 
j)rorpe£t of Glory^— To his conduct on 
thefe occafiptrs maybe attributed the prefent 
.diftre& and difgrace of hU People. — -As to 
any marked Kegledt of the Navy, — it is an 
Idle fuppofition. — if naval reviews could 
bare been eshibicsd with tbc fame &smir 
nience, they would b^ve had their ftarc pjf 
regard with the military ones.— The ^ho^v^ 
would hare aflforded an «qual paftime, whe« 
ther it took the form of a Squadron of Ca* 
▼airy or a Squadron of Ships. 

• There is a Temple in K*^ Gardens 

xse£tcd after a royal plan ;— and in Mn JS7r- 

L 2 y s 
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-~Tn every meafurc which he does 
not clearly comprehend, or where he 
yields to the opinions of others., — he 
never fails repeatedly to enquire. 
If it is according to the Law of the 
ijzndi — and woe be to the man 
9fhQ Ihould be found to deceive him j 



-If 
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of military Exhibitions, would, jffo^ 
bably, make a very indifferent &•- 
gure, if the Jeft was to be verified. 
—In the war againft his revolted' 
Subjeds, the meafurcs purfued have' 
been the mod unmilitary, unwife,- 
and diflionourable, that human Ex-- 
pericnce can fugged •,^— and have- 
caufed difappointment to every na-- 
tional expe^tion. 

-^He pFOfefles great v6neration^ 
for the Laws and Conftitution of his^ 
Kingdom ;-^he has, however, con- 
&nted^ or, at lead^ fubmitted ta 
ibme attempts at Innovation which 
are rather alarming :— -but he had^ 

l/t Work on architedloral Perfpe£^ive^ there 
M a Defign of a Houfe, with Wings, Colo- 
oadesy &c« in the Italian Tafte, which waa 
a^ually defigned by the King of Grtat-Bri^ 
sairt, France, and Ireland^ Defender 9f tkt 
Eaitb^ &C.' 

L 3; a» 
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—If his Servants appear to him 
to poflefs Abilities and Skill equal ta 
their particular departments, and ex^ 
crt them with induftry,— he pays 
but Kttle, if any attention to tbeir 
other qualities or difpofitioASv 



—Though 
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^ it is believed, his authority in th^ 
opinion of the firft Law Officer of 
the Crown, — to whofc Will he fub- 
mits without enquiry, and by whofe 
fuperior Abilities he is led into aiv 
eafjr acquiefcence,' 

The priyate Chzrz&ers of indi-^ 
yiduals employed in his GQvern- 
ment, &c. are curieufly fcrutinized,? 
but not ferioufly cpnfidered by him,^ 
notwithftanding his- own Love of 
Decency and Decorum; A man hav- 
ing been throughout Life immerfed 
ki profligacy,, is not thereby difqua- 
lificd for bis fcrvice.— In the groupe 
of his Court may be fcen every fpe- 
cks of degenerate Ghara^r*. — If 

^ This appeared to me to be an aflertiodp 
equally ftraDge and untrue ;-««^but, on exa- 
mination, I was forry to find it bad not been* 
ttftde without reflexion. 

JL 4 die 
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•—Though he fs more attentive 
to internal Profperity than external 
Reputation^ yet he is ever careful 
to empby thofe Perfons as his Rc- 
prefentatives to foreign Courts, who. 
vrill do Honour to him, and be x. 
Credit to their Country.. 



-Hfe 
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the mill-horfe turns the mill, he doe&i 
not care whether he is blind, or 
fprainedi or vicious ;— it is the fame 
ta him. 

—Whether it is that he thinks^ 
Ambaffadors areufelefsandexpenfive 
Agents of Government, — that the 
national Glory docs not want fuch 
help as they could give it,— or that 
the appointment of weak, (illy men^ 
would tell to the World that he pof- 
fcffes a ftrength fuperior to the ufe 
of fuch mean, political engines— he». 
certainly, has not fent a fingle man: 
of eminent Talencs to reprefent him« 
in a foreign Kingdom*. 

—A ftrong; 

• Thp ReprefentatWes of his— — Ma- 
\t&y abroad wouU ba a difgrace to any Kiof^ 

aade 
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—He confidcr3 the Courfe p£ Ju(l 
tice as facred ; ^^d the decree of ti^ 
Judge is as binding to him as to in- 
dividuals who are the ObjeftS' of ic^ 



—He 
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•— ^A ftrong urgent principle of 
fAttcf femcdmes induces him. to 
impede tiie courfe of Law» while an 
impatience, to do Juftice has occa* 
fioned bis accelerating the tardy pro- 
grds of Juftice by means of tte 
5word*, 



and to any Country.— There is not one rnanr 
of proper Talents employed as a foreign Mi- 
aifier by the Court of — — — ; antf 
the Ambaffador to Spain is the only one who^ 
prefenresj in any degree, the dignity and 
hofpitality of his charaaer.— The French* 
attend with much care to this particular;, 
and it affords matter of great mortificatioir 
to every refle^ing Englifhman who traTels^ 
when he findsy which he always does, in trery 
Kingdom through which he may pafs, the 
Minifier of France the firft, and the Mi* 
nifter of England the moft inferior of the 
Corps Diplomatique, 

* As in the Pardon ofBalfzni Macquirk^ 
and the Slaughter of St. George^ Fields 

—He 
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-^Hc is not difpofed to public, 
coftly Parade ; and, affording no en*- 
couragement, but, on the contrary,, 
giving every poffible check to minU 
fterial Extravagance and Corruption,^ 
the Expences of his Crown never 
exceed the Income of it. 



-His. 



i 
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—He h not fond of jiublic Qften- 
tation or Magnificence, but is extra* 
vagant in the coUeAions of hxs Ca- 
vbinet and Mufeum.— -The bulineis 
of Corruption is jalfo grown to fuch 
an enormous height during his reign, 
that, with a perfonal revenue fuperior 
to any Monarch of his time, he is 
oftentimes involved in difHculties 
^hich would ruin a private man for 
^vcr*. 



* See Lord TalMs fpeech on a certain 
•occafion, wherein the fubjed of ** Hungry 
Guts and empty Purfe^ was defcribed with a 
degree of Pathos which deeply offered mang^ 
,^.bii Noble Hearerj. 



—His 
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•—His private amufementi are in- 
mocent^ and the great pleafure of 
his Life is to lofe the formality and 
ftate of the King in the converfatioa 
«f a thofen Society«» 



—He 
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i— His recreations are harmlcfi, 
Add fto King that ever reigned has 
defcended with mare fatisfadion into 
the Bathos of Society than himfelf. 
*— The parade and dignity of Nation 
are facrifices which he daily nxakes 
for the fake of converfing with 
thofe who can amufe, ipftruft, pjr 
inform him*^ 



* From hepce it happens that his Knowi- 
ledge of private Anecdotes is fo extenfive; 
|t is aftonifhiog hour deeply read be is in the 
domeftic condud of his fubje^ls.— He wi^ 
^ive hiftories, and by no means fabulous ones^ 
jof people be never faw, a ad who have fcarce 
jever feen bim, with a defcripcion of their 
houfes, the particulars of their furniture^ 
p|iper*banging8y &c. &c. with a degree of 
jm^latc;ae^ perfeAly ridicjulous;. 



-Hj 
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<^Hei$ that plain, decent^ boneft 
tnan, who never a(fts without previ- 
ous confideration,— does good from 
principle rather than from fenciment, 
•^and never does wrong but from 
involuntary error. 



' < t6i ) 

-*— He IS (imple and anafFefted ]ft 
Ills appeariince, but not entirdy fo 
.In his cbaraftcr, ivhich has been fa- 
tally enriched with Ideas of Power 
that ncceffarily rtitet with oppofr- 
tion; and, when oppofed, wiilocca^ 
lion thofc burfts of Paffion which 
never fail to prodnce iticonfiderate 
Aftions.— He pofleflis nothing of 
that Senfibility which urges a man 
to aft, as it were, from an internal, 
immediate impulfc;— his generous 
^ttftions, therefore, muft be fuppded 
^to proceed from cool, deliberate 
|)rinciples« 



The difference which appears be^ 
^ween thefe two Charafters cannot 
<onceal their relation and fimilarity 

Vol. IIL M to 



^o each othen— The latter, it jnuft 
^e acknowledged, is but an im^per- 
fcft copy. of the former.— The fame 
Joiy Nature, by Talents^ by Inclina- 
jtion, he was e^rly warped f(om his 
natural charafter by the Arts of 
^hofe who hoped to Ihare his power 
with him, or to^wreft his power from 
Jxim.— Wijth thcdjfpofuions to be a 
good man, he had not the difcerri<- 
mcnt fufficient to difcoyer that thetc 
were Perfons around him, who, un- 
jder the pretenge of making him a 
^r^at ^an, by the mode of educa- 
tion which, they purfued, would, if 
he had not poflcffed every good dif- 
pofition, have made him a very bad 

Indeed, a youth. of greater abilU 
;ties than his flatterers everfgppofe^ 

jiim 



hihfi td poffefs, might have berti de^ 
ceived by the fame^ Arts which de-* 
ccived this tmfufpedting Prince. — » 
It muft, furely, have required a very 
corrupted mirtd to fuppofe that the 
Perfon chiefly concerned in his Edu-> 
cation had Intercfts which flie pre- 
ferred to his :-**a Knowledge of de- 
praved Nature whith rtone'but a bad" 
Man can have, could alone have juf-^ 
tified hiff fufFering fuch a fufpicionf 
tt> enter into his heart.-^is habi- 
tual fublerviencc to the wrll and opi- 
nion of that Perlbn and her Aflbci- 
atcs, artfully^ commenced and firmly* 
rooted, became, naturally, more evi- 
dent on his fucceflion to the Throne* 
of his Fathers ; and by feizing with^ 
eager hands the Power it gave them^ 
and impudently exerting, it' In the; 
M. 2. face 
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face of the People, tbcy Iq{\ their 
rpyal difcipt the moft fplendid Po* 
puUrity that a King ever poflfeffed *• 

. The principles of fiUal Dutyi eo- 
graved in his folDer mind^ accpiDpa* 
nied him to fuprcme Power >, ^nd 
he^ without cQxi&deriog the real dig- 
nity aod importance of his charao 
ter» looked towards the (wxQ paren*^ 
;^ hand, which guided him befoi?^ 
tQ lead him afterwards v^^nor coul^ 
his fmple> bUmekls mind fufpe^ 

* Jt h well known that Doftor J n^ 

after his had seoeived his penfion, was %er^ 
ynpl^nx in hjs cj^preSivaf ag^mft tha royal Ca^ 
▼oritc, — ^nd on being reproved by one of 
his friends for a&ing with fo little prudence, 
he r^pUed wi^h wvimli« ^^Irtpiatt^aimth^t 
I hate the $goT, and fir tic 6(fi reafin. ^V^ 
En^tijhman can gi'VCy — The Scot^ Sir^ has 
modi bit KiMg uftfofular.'*^ 

ihat 



tHat it poi&i&d the noibitipus anit' 
to dire^ the ufe of that Sccptro^ 
which it had formerly Gqnfidered ai^^ 
the fymbol of its own futttfc Powcr^. 
. —But h^ had not hem tai^ht the 
duty of a. King of a frw People ;ff-^- 
a icfinqd remnant of the old Jaco^ 
bite Syftem of Divine Hereditary 
Right, wa$ ftrongly 0)ingled in the 
political Qreed which be bad beea^ 
«aade to t>Qli€ve,-^It\ft^ad of thofe 
excellent writers on general as well- 
9$ Rririih Liberty^ which w«re theor-»^ 
naments of their Countr]^ and their' 
Nature,.-tfae fooli(b,impudentWorks^ 
ef Filmer were laid before him^ aa 
containing the elements of that Syf-* 
tern of Government which was beft 
adapted to the Country he was one 
day to rule. — Nor were the Britiflir 
Hiftofians lefs neglcfted :— the Hit 

tbry 



tory of the Revolutions of England^ 
by a French Jefuit, and written upon 
Arbitrary principles, was^ confidered 
by his Tutors as the beft Hiftory ta 
give to a futiire King the moft pro- • 
per opinions' of the People he would 
one day be called to govern *.-^— By 
ihcfe and fimilar means, his Under- 
ftanding, which was not ftrong^ waf 
fcduced into a blind fubiniffion to 
their opinion who wiflied to^reft it 
to the purpofcs of their own ambi* 
tion. — From hence proceeded that 
ttonduft in the Throne, which made 

• I recolle£b a fimilar authentic Anecdote 
Wliicli I heard in Spain.— The prefent Prince 
of J/iurias^ when he was a youth, was found,' 
by his Tutor, reading Telemachui* The cn» 
raged Courtier fnatched the dangerous vo- 
himc from him, feverely reprimanded the 
page who had procured it, and prefented, iv 
ks (lead, a Treatlfe on. Cookery^ as a more 
proper fburce of RoyaHnftruaion. 

cvc» 
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even moderate nien fufpedk, that iic^ 
i^ho yfat thereon made diftindions 
between his own and his People's in-» 
tcrefts, and confidered .their Rights 
and Privileges as Infringements upon; 
bis own Prerogative*. 

The true ends of Government 
cannot be attained by any Sovereign 
who does not know the true prind* 
pies of it. — Uninftruftcd or mifia-; 
formed in thefe, the whole of his 
adminiitration will be very liable ta 
error, to fay no worfe,-— Such a 
Prince, with the bcft intentions in 
the world, mult often do what will 
appear to have proceeded from the 
worft, — and, not being prepared for 
the Oppqfition he will, at times, ne- 

♦ In the note, Vol. I, p. no, all this cu- 
fious-bufinefs is explained at large. 

c<flarily 
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'tettkrWy meet with fr6m a fr^e People^ 
he will confidcr it as an Injury 
which demands his Indignation, and 
will juftify every means which Power 
-^and Cdrruption afford him to exe- 
>cute his dcfigns, whatever thcf 
/may be. 

King Log the YotrwcER was cer- 
^tuinly born to have been a good 
*King, as, if his lot had been in pri- 
vate life, he would have been d good 
!Man.— He was formed to walk in 
the eafy and fuccefsful path of Go- 
vernment, per tutum planumque iter 
tettgioniSj JuftitUj boneftatis^ virtu^ 
iumque moralium.^^ln the manage- 
ment of his family as a Parent, where- 
in he has been in a great degree left 
to himfelf, his conduA has been re- 
plete with wifdom^ and, bad the mk- 

tur^ 
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fural form of its cbara£bcr been pre-^ 
lerved, cheriflied, and improved, by 
Patriot InfiruSlors^ he would haw 
poflfefled a great ihare of Patriot Vir- 
tues *.— To the mterfftcd purfuit of 
tiifier^Drt meafures in tbofe who fgh 
perintcnded his education, every dif- 
^fter and difgrace of his reign may 
•be juftiy attributed.-— To their fuc- 
t}eeding influence that bold encrea& 
^ Corruption may be alfo afciibed, 
which has been fo artfully conduSbed 
as to deaden the national Spirijt, ^d 
thereby pr^are the mofl: free and 
courageous People in die world lo 
receive, with fubmiffion, the Yoke of 
Slavery. 

* When he was young, he was fo mild 
and free from paffionate difpo&tions, that his 
royal Orandfaiher, who had a good dea,! of 
the Soldier about him, was ufed to fay, that 
he was only Jit to read the Bible to his Mother. 

VaL.lIl, N The 



• 'The open and daring Traitor, who 
attacks the Throne in the face of 
day, may do it from feme erroneous 
principle of Virtue. — The tumult 
which he might occalion in a good 
government, would be but the con- 
vulfion of a moment, and, ere he 
was led to the block, would be al- 
moft forgotten: — While thofe Vil- 
lains, who infidioufly prepare a vir- 
tuous young Prince to be the blind 
engine of ambitious and wicked de- 
iigns, ought not to be left for the 
flow and inadequate feverity of the 
Law, but ftiould become the inftant 
prey of Popular Juftice, in the prc- 
fencc of their Prince, whofe Paralytic 
Infenfibility might, by fuch a fhock, 
be at once changed into the fanguine 
flow of Patriot Health and Virtue. 

The end of the THIRD VOLUMEL 
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ADVERTISEMENT; 

THE very great Encourage- 
ment which the Public 
has given^ ;and fiill continues to 
afford to this Work, will not 
only juftify my offering anotho: 
Volume to their Infpedtion, but 
has emboldened me to be lefs 
referved than I at firft intended 
in the ufe of the Angular Manu- 
fcripts in my poffeflion. — Ano- 
ther Volume, if I have the necef- 
fary leifure, will be publifhed 
early in the enfuing Spring, and 

will 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

Will contain Obfervations on 
fome of the mod eminent Com- 
tnonerSy with an Eflay on modern 
Oratory^ and the Charadlers of 
thofe who are moft eminent for 
that Talent in the prefent times. 

The principal Female Perfons 
of this, Kingdom will follow in 
due order. 
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CHARACTERS, &c. 
B ofW -— • 

WHEN this amiable Divine 
became a candidate for the 
3VIitre, his Youth, if I may ufc the 
cxpreflion, occationed a moft formi- 
dable oppofitioa; and it was very 
forcibly and repeatedly objeded, that 
he was not fufficiently advanced in 
years to be named to fuch an im- 
portant charge. The argument 
might, in general^ be a good one; 
but the Relation which he bore to 
^faithful, upright, and ableMiniftcr, 
Vol. IV, B with 
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with his own character for Learning 
and Virtue, were circumftances fuf- 
ficient to enfure and juftify his ele- 
vation*. 

BefideSy the oppofitlon proceeded 
from a perfon who, tho' he may be 
well qualified to convert men to his 

opinion, 

* The Interefi of a Minifter is a more fure 
road to preferment than the mo(t profound 
Learning or the moft exemplary Piety .-^It 
vras i)y the propitious inflaence of minifleritl 
Power that this Divine was promoted to $ 
Canonr}' of Chrift Churchy Oxford^ almoft at 
foon as he was ordained a Priefi-^to the Dean* 
^ty ofCantitbury in a^ery (hort time after^ 
wards— to the Biftioprick of Litchfield and 
Coventry at the age pf thirty — and, in three or 
four years more, to the Mitre of Worcffieri 
a moft pleafant, eligible and profitable J^ig- 
nity. But the career of profperity is to con- 
tinue, and the fame influence has procured 

tb9 
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opinion, and whofe recommendation 
might command attention, in matters 
of a temporal concern, has never 
been particularly afliduous, or, I 
fhould think, even defirous, to ac- 
quire confequence in affairs of a 
fpiritual nature. — A Zeal for the 
Honour of the Church is not gene« 
rally fuppofed to compofe any part 
jof bis Lordfliip's cbarai9:er^« 

B2 The 

thepromife of rocceeding to the See of ^a- 
chefier^ on the death of the prefent very aged 
Prelate of that d'locefe; — ^a Preferment, con- 
iidered in all its circuroflances, the beft and 
4noft defiriible in the Church of England. 

• This was the pious Earl of S , who 

is faid to have oppofed in council the Nomi- 
nation of Dodlor N-— — to a vacant See^ oa 
.account of his age» which, he inlifted, was 
jiot fufficiently advanced to juftify his ap- 
pointmeat to a fpiritual charge of fo much 

importance. 
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The introduction of the Nobility 
into the Church, which now begins 
to be frequent, meets with my moft 
hearty approbation.'— After fame re- 
fieQ:ion, I am convinced that fuch a 
circumftance will be attended with 
very beneficial confequencc^. In- 
deed, 

importance, — A very warm and retorting 
altercation took place between the Miniiler 
and this zealous Advocate for the Honour of 
the church, upon the Subject. — It rouft 
furcly be the particular ambition of this noble 
Lord to appear in every poffible Charaftcr, 
or he would not have placed himfelf in a 
fituaiion which muft force a fmile of ridicule 
upon the graveft.face,— This circumftance 
brings to my recolle£lion what I have feen 
Somewhere related of one of the King's Sol- 
diers in the civil wars ; who, being full of 
Zeal and Liquor, ftaggered againft a church, 
and, clapping the wall of it repeatedly with 
his hand,, hiccupped out ** D — n you^ you 
B — h^ never fear"-"^ 2 7/ Jfand hy you to the 
Jafty 
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deed, it is natural to conclude, that 
the Interefts of Religion will be 
greatly advanced, when men of the 
highefl: ranks engage in its facred 
funfliions. — The influence of Ex- 
ample is univerfal; and, in the dege- 
neracy of the prefent times, when 
the diftinguifhed prevalence of Vice 
and Inimorality marks the fource of 
them to be among the great, — it is 
well that there happens to be a pro- 
feflion of fuch a nature as to preferve 
fome fenfe of Honour, Decency, and 
Good-manners, in One Member, at 
lead, of a noble family. 

I am well aware that the foregoing 

obfervations m*ay be confidered jsls 

fanciful by fome, and nugatory by 

others, and that a ludicrous turn 

B3 may 
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may be given to them ;— never the- 
Icfs, I Am convinced, that every feri- 
ous, refledting perlbn, who is at all 
acquainted with the prefcnt State of 
Manners among the Great, will be 
convinced of their propriety, and be 
confcious of the many fituations, 
where the Preftnce of a Divine, efpe- 
cially if he be in an eminent fituation, 
or of an eminent character, would 
be a great check upon loolc and dif- 
orderly difpofitions. — The man who 
wantonly offends againft the rules of 
that delicacy which the forms of 
Good-breeding have fuggeftcd to be 
obferved towards perfons in holy 
orders, would be generally condem- 
ned even by thofc who would (hare 
in his ordinary profligacy and diffipa- 
tion.— And this Rcfpcft, which, by 

the 
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the common confent o£m^nkin6^ is 
fliewit to the clerical Profeifion, muftf 
without entering into particulars^ bd 
encreafed, and the good efFcAs of 
it multiplied, when the different 
Branches of Nobility no longer hefi- 
tate to take upon themfelves the 
ecclefiaftical Character*. 

B 4 The 

* The great Perfonage who is fuppofed to 
have made thefeobferirationsi feeing to poffefa 
a very nice fenlibility to Virtue and good 
order; and lets no occafion pafs by without 
expre (Iinghis abhorrence of public Indecorum 
in thofe of high rank and elevated flation. 

The reafons he chufes to give for encou- 
raging the Nobility to enter into the pro- 
fitable Vineyard of the Church, partake 
both of good fenfe and novelty,*— and are 
very fcvere on that rank of men :— *-but I 
cannot help cxpreffing my fears that they 
will be more attentive to the Emoluments 
than the duties of their facred profcffion;— * 

while 
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The Englifh Bench of Biihops U^ 
I believe^ the mod learned, honour^ 
ablq, and exemplary of any in Eu- 
rope. — This, furely, is no fmall 
encomium on them and the Church 

com-' 

^hile tlieir admiilion to them, apon tBe claim 
of birth and political connedlions, "will leffca 
the number of thoTe very few rewards whichi 
have fometimes been bellowed upo.n great 
Learning and eminent Piety. 
• Men of the moll enlarged way of thinkuigy 
as Scepticifm is now called, will acknowledge 
that, if there is any-thing in religion, it rouft 
be of the lad importance to human kind:— -ic 
cannot, therefore, admit of a doubt but that 
Religion fuffers a moft fhameful violation*, 
when a Bifhopric is kept vacant till a young 
Divine has attained the period of canonicat 
puberty, merely becaufe he is the Brother of a 
Minifier; while many excellent and learned 
men, whofe charaders are truly apodolic, and 
whofe lives have been employed in the coiw 
tinual difcharge of their holy duties, remaia 
unnoticed in the fame humble fitaation wherc-^ 
in they began their Evangelical Labours*. 
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committed to their care; and, tho^ 
their atteatron to tentpofal matters, 
in which their rank involves them, 
together with the eafe and affluence 
of their fituations^ fiiould fometimes 
leflcn the vigour of Paftoral ExeN 
tions, — there is no living Example 
where the Epifcopal Charadter is 
difgraced by an uncbriftian or im- 
moral Life*.. 

L 

• There is, I believe, no CIiara£ler of 
flagrant Vice to be found among the reverend . 
perfons who compofe the prefent Bench of 
Biihopa: — ^but,if Imay fo exprefs myfelfycivil 
and epifcopal Immorality are diftin^ things* 
An a£lion, which would (carcely deferve re- 
prehenfion in a common perfon, might become 
culpjible when committed by a Prelate.-^I do 
not know that Card-Affembnes are, in them- 
ielves, bad, or immoral ; — neverthelefs, if the 
Head of a Church were tp encourage themr 
at his Palace, he would, certainly, be liable to 

the 
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fall unfought into the lap of the care- 
kfs and the indolent; — that Wifdom 
itfclf frequently mifles the way which 
Folly finds ;~and that good men figh 
in fccret penury and difappointtncnt, 
while the wicked baik in the Sunlbine , 
of Profperity. 

This Ihort fketch of human pur- 
fuits is fo true to the nature of things^ 
and warranted by fuch high autho- 
rity, that I.. cannot but look upon 
fuch a'diipofition of worldly afiairs 
as, in fome degree, if not entirely, re- 
quifite to that comprehenfive whole 
of which our miferics are a neceflary, 
and, perhaps, 21, beautiful part. — If 
this be the cafe, and I really think it 
is, why are Kings the fubje<ft of fuch 
fevere and continual reprehenfion, 

for 
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for fuffering Courts to be filled with 
any who are not among the bed of 
mankind. — Such attacks upon the 
Thrones where Monarchs fit, and the 
Palaces where Monarchs dwell, are 
daily made, not only by thefnarling, 
the envious, and the difappointed, 
but by men of Science, Study, and 
Wifdom.— The Poet, when an angry 
mufe infpircs him, finds no fubjeft fo 
fuited to his purpofe. — TheMoralift, 
alfo, when he turns himfclf to the 
dark fide of the world, never fails, by 
fobcr argument, as well as metapho- 
rical defcription, to warn his readers 
againft the vicious and fatal entice- 
ments of a Court: every fmile that 
is feen there mufi: be fufpeded, and 
every friendly word that is uttered 
beneath a royal roof is defcribed to 

be 
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be|:he vdl of an unfriciidl^ parpoTe^ 
nor 18 there a flower of courclx 
growth which U not declared to con-^ 
tain poifon in its bloflbmy ojr conceal 
^n afp beneath its foliage^. — The 
Divine, alfo, when he enforces the 
duties of Chriftian Life, and unfolds 
to his audience the obftacles to their 
;ittainmenty will tell them that the 
Air is tainted which Monarchs 
ibreathe*^ 

How- 

• The celebrated Mr. Whitefieid, in one of 
hit political fermonsy after a very long aod 
.eloquent eulogium of our moft gracious Kingi 
jenteredinto a general and moft fevere defcrip- 
tion of the perfons who compofed.his courts 
which he cooQluded with declaring,-«!-thar^ at 
the lafl great day, when his pious and moH 
i£xcelient Majefiy. George ihe Third would ^U 
cend into Glory, and change a temporal for. 
an eternal Crown, — his Courtier^ would fink 
^own into the Culph of iHell and be damned 

for 
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. , However tbefe matters may be «n^ 
larged and aggravated by the imagU 
Dacion of fome, and the difappoint- 
ment of others, Princes themfelves 
inuft own that the general ideas of 
mankind concerning the attendants 
on a throne are founded on the. 
ad:ual ftate of things^ and it ts^ I 
am fure^ one of the iharpeft thorns 

in 

far e¥er.i^What ft fad and melancholy con- 

trafl! continued the preacher; bur» added he» 
hovir great mufl be the Virtue of that prince 
Mrhom fuch powerful and furrouading Vice 
cannot contaminate, and how bardeo^d aqd 
deFilifli mufl that Vice be, which cannot be 
conquered, or even foftened,by tbe continual 
prefence of fo much Virtue.<'*-^Tbi8 was a 
bold Flattery, but of that kind which fliuts 
up every avenue that leads to the obje6l of 
its deitination.^i ■■ 'Bijhtpfiurdy in hit excel* 
lent fermon on the Fall Day, paid his frienda 
A fimilar compliment, but in terms more 
poltihedy more courtly, and, of courfe, left 
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ill the crown of a good King^ that he 
muft be fcnfible of the evil withoiat 
being able to apply an adequate re- 
medy.— He is like other men, but 
to his preeminence he owes, that 
his wiflies are more often obftrufted, 
and his purpofes lefs frequently grit- 
Jified, than theirs. 

r' 

The Philofopher in his clofet may 
ibrm an imaginary fyftem. to give a 
perfeftion to Courts which is not 
any-where to be found, and at once 
to banifh Corruption, Intrigue, and 
Diflimulation, with all the train of 
icourtly Vices, from the dwellings of 
Princes.*— He may talk of royal Au- 
thority, and royal Example, and the 
iiappy effedts of their united EfFortK 
.but Authority which goes beyond a 

xertaia 
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certain line, is confidercd as Tyranny; 
and Example is fo filenc an argument 
in favour of Virtue, that, among men 
br6ught up, as it were, in corruption, 
its influence Can fcarce be expefted 
to extend beyond the prcfcnce of 
him who difplays it. 

In the various profcflions by which 
men fuftain themfclvcs and provide 
for their families, they mufl: make 
ufeof fuch affiftants and employ, fucK 
workmen and fervants, as can anfwer 
their particular wants, and execute 
their particular orders: however pi- 
ous the mafter may be, he will find it 
very contrary to his intercft to dif- 
charge an aftive and ingenious artift 
from his fcrvice, tho* his manners 
may be tinftqrcd with Irreligion and 
Vol, IV- C Pro- 
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Profanencfc. The captain of a fliip 
does not examine the morals of his 
pilot i if he is well fkilled in direding 
tht yeSh]y and attends to his charge 
with diligence, it is thought fuflkient : 
nor is a fcrutiny made into any ^rt 
of his conduft which does not relate 
to his profcflional duty. Indeed, if 
^mankind were to adt otherwife, at 
leaft in the prefent ftaceof the world, 
Chcjgreater part of human affairs nsnaft 
. inevitably ftand ftill— If I am under 
the weccflTity of having certain asflSft- 
«rrcc, I muft apply to fuch as can 
render it to me^— in fuch a cafe, the 
ddicacy of Viitsfc wottiid be the ex- 
treme of Ji'oiiy^ 

Wherefore then is the man, who 
ppefides over the Mwh-inc of Govern- 
ment, 
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ment, fo fcverely atucjced for the 
choice. of his fervancs^ or thp difpo£»l 
of his Honours.— If he prp-vidcs men 
equal to their refpe^ive fituatk>ns» 
who can lay, with reafon^ any mif- 
xondui^to his charge? — An able man, 
in the critical turns of public affair^, 
muft be preferred to a good man of 
inferior talents* — If Ability and In- 
tegrity could be uniied in every de- 
partment of Government, it would 
be the greateft of bleffings to a King 
and iiis Kingdom; bat, in the pre- 
fent age> and, I believe, in every age, 
to efFcdt fuch a purpofe would be 
attended with unfurmountable diffi- 
culties: nor is there to be found, in 
any page of the ample volume of 
.Hiftory, one example of a Court 
without corruption, or a Monarch 
C 2 unaflaikd 
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unaflailed by Adulation. Nothing 
can be more evident than that he 
who is qualified for a particular duty 
•or employment, tho* his private cha- 
rafter may be very imperfeft, muft be 
'preferred to the beft man in the world 
who does not poflefs the neceffary 
qualifications:— nay, the very men 
who do not hefitate to call a King 
unjuft, and even wicked, for pur- 
fuing this conduft, would equally 
.accufe him of folly, ignorance, and 
ftupidity, to fay no worfe^ if he pro- 
'fccutcd any other*. 

Of 

* There appears to be no little art and 
much good fenfe in fome of thefe obferva- 
tions. — Mankind muft a£i in this manner, 
and the moft fcrupulous, as well asenthuQ- 
aftic, cannot be blind to the folly of a contrary 

.'proceeding.— Lady II n would not, 

I believe, fufier an unlkllful Coachman to drive 

her 
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Of all the fciences that entourage 
the purfuit and enquiries of mankind, 
that of Politics is the moft difficult 
to comprehend; neverthelefs, every- 
one thinks himfelf equal to the at- 

tain- 

her carriage, tho* he might be the betl 
Chriftian in the world, itnd, what is often- 
times of ilill greater importance, the belt 
Pfalm-finger at the Tabernacle. 

The late Earl of H— — , who was as fub- 
miffiye a (Courtier as ever bent before a 
Throne, being rallied by fome of his Whig 
friends for frequenting an inn at Oxford which 
\vas fupported by theoppoiite party, replied, 
vwithout hefitaiion, that what he eat or drank 
livodld not affeiSt his political principles, which 
were unchangeable; and that, whenever he 
found ^ory Mutton better than Wing Mutton, 
he (hould never fail to regale himfelf with the 
former. 

It is well known that the patriotic focie^y 
ti\ Anttgallkans^^^ framed upon the principle 
of difcouraging French Importations of every 
kind ; neverthelefs, the neceflary prohibition 
of Claret at their convivial meetings would 
C 3 have 
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tainment of it.*— ^If you a^flc the geftc- 

rality of cmrt concemif>g works Of 

art,tafte, or fcicntific labour, you ^ill 

iiftd numbers of them who modcftl/ 
retreat from giving their opinions, m 

not being fufficiently informed to re- 
turn a fatisfaftoryanfwerj while every 
individual^ from theCoblerin his flail 
to the Chancellor upon the bench^ 
thinks hlmrfelf qualiBed to make hia 
obfervations upon the affairs of Go* 
vernmcnt, and to applaud or con- 
demn, as Ihall fuit his good pleafurc. 

have put a fpeedy conclufion to it, if the ex- 
pedient ot introducing French fVine^ aad 
hanging Pert Jickets upon the bottles, had 

not been timely fuggcfted. ^^It is well 

known, alfo, that Boodle* s Club, which was 
formed upon the virtuous principles of not 
admitting any play above a fmall flipulated 
fum and in a feparate room, was very fooa 
obliged to relax its laws, and not long after- 
wards to render them nugatory by conniv- 
ance, in order to prcfervc the Exiftencc of the 
Aitociation* 
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They who cenfure the fchemes 
and condu6): of Princes would da 
wdl to confider alfo the fcheniies and 
conduft of private men,— Perfons 
wholly unwerthy of public favour 
arc frequently the objedts of it. 
Offices of truft are often beftowed 
by the public on nacn whofe private 
<5hara6ler does not juftify the fmalleft 
fliare of their confidenee.— A court, 
being the fource of prcfermeivt, 
honours, &c. &c. muft be the fcene 
of artifice, intrigue, and every bafe 
aftion which is engendered by com* 
petition -, and, being always the fame, 
muft exhibit a continual feene of 
the fame events. But courts are not 
fingle in this defcription:-- every 
other place, where objeAs worthy of 
contention are held forth, becomes 
C 4 the 
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the theatre of the fame jdefigns and 
artifices,— The difference confitts in 
this, — that the one are only tern- 
porary, and the other perpetual. 

The utmoft a Prince can do is, to 
promote wife Laws,— to watch over 
a judicious execution of them,— and 
to hold forth a good example to all 
his fubjefts. — It is not in his power 
to make them what he pleafes ; but 
it depends upon him to employ them 
in that manner wherein they may be 
of the greateft utility. 

After all, — this is an iil-na*- 
tured, unpitying world, that will not 
give to the moft evident Virtues 
their due merit j—it cannot, there- 
fore, be expefted, that aftions, which 

muft 



muft look for their apology in thcf 
neccffity of human aflfairs, will mcec 
with an indulgent obfcrvation. — The 
beft of Kings will fometimes find 
himfelf obliged to beftow favours on 
the undeferving, to give folly the 
reward of wifdom, and to fuffer the 
Ribbon and the Title to mark the 
wcakeft of men.— In the courfe of 
human affairs thcfe things cannot be 
otherwife.— It was not defigned that 
bread fliould be always given to men 
of underflanding; but that time and 
chance, the flux and reflux of human 
concerns, fhould, in a great degree, 
regulate the circumftances and events 
of life. — Kings cannot oppofe the 
general fyftem of things: — in fpite 
of all their pomp and power, they 

muft 
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moA fhare the lot of their ielkm* 
mortaU*. 

• 1 did not expeS that the chara£ler of this 
Lord woatd have fuggeded fuch a length of 
Apology for t4at State* Neoeflity whkh foiiie« 
times compels Kings, not only contrary to 
their wifhes, — but, in ihe opinion of lookers- 
on, to common feaie. 

This Nobleman never poiTefTed the repu- 
tation of great mental talents:— others of a 
very different nature, if Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams^ word may be taken, were the caufe 
of his Elevation. — Whatever they might 
be, they enabled him to bear away a very 
rich Duchefs from all the Competitors for 
her favour; which alliance procured him. the 
honours of a Red Ribbon, and finally raifed 
him to the dignity of an Englifh Peer. 

What immediate necefiiiics, or urgent 
wants of the State, could occafion his Creation, 
I cannot tell, nor did I ever hear them fug- 

gefted.— The Duchefs of M , whom 

he married, was a great favourite of Georgi 
the Secondi and flie might, perhaps, claim the 

com- 
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COURAGfe ill-cmploycd if 
worfe than Cowardice — The 
latter certaiAlf arifes from an un* 
manly attention to felf-prefervation : 
nevcrthclefs a man of a timid dlfpo* 
fitton may have amiable qualities^ 
and be ufeful in that circle which a 
fearful temper may have drawn a- 
round him; — while he who goes in 
fearch of danger with no other view . 

but 

camplction of a promife made in the lad 
reign. — However, if, after all this loitg pre- 
amble, there had been uo worfe Example of 

his prefent M— 's grace and favour, it 

would have been very happy for fhe nation* 
The giving weak men Honours n of no im* 
mediate bad or dangerous confequences ; but 
the giving weak men Power may be attended 
wiCh the worit 
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but to give proofs of his fpirit, ads 
upon tbe weakeft principles, makes 
moderate men afraid of his fociety, 
and can win applaufe only fromi 
women and children.— ^This kind of 
Bravo throws away. a virtue upon 
trifles, which might be honourable 
to himfelf, and ufeful to his Country; 
and frequently runs a great hazard 
of lofing his life, or being maimed 
and helplefs through the courfc of it, 
from the filly impulfe of difplaying 
what he thinks a magnanimous con- 
tempt of danger*. 

This . 

* There is fomething very lingular in the 

method which Lord B — has chofen to 

manifeft his Courage. — It coniifted in con- 
tinually going to his country- villa, which is 
iituated near the center of HounJl(n\} Heathy 
after the play in London, and unattended; 
. declaring, at the fame time, that he ivouU 

never 
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This Lord :s little known to me; 
indeed, from what I can learn, he is 
little known to- any-body* — With 
high rank, large fortune, and great 

pro- 



ne*oer fuffer himfclf to he rolled, ^T\i\^ mag- 
nanimous refolution he preferved, and has 
faved Jack Ketch the trouble of hanging two 
or three neceffitous Gentlemen, by the exe* 
<cution of his own Plftols. 

This circumllance has not been thought 
to refledl any honour on the Chara6ler or 
Life of the noble Lord, even by thofe who 
ar^ the moft jealous of their courage, and 
who examine Icaft into the nature and proper 
objects of it : — but to perfons of a calm and 
confiderate difpoiitioa, it has the appearance 
4)f an infenfibility which deeply blackens the 
charadler that poireiTes it. 

This going unattended at midnight, feve- 
ral miles from London, on a road the moil 
frequented by high way -robbers, being con- 
trary to decent appearances, and not compa- 
tible with ihexrommon ideas of fafety, mufl: 
be confidered as done with a view to tempt 

aa 
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proviDcial influence, he feldom at- 
tends his parliamentary duty, is not 
diftinguilbed by any gexierous diftri- 
butioo of his affluence^ and rhioks it .a 
fad drudgery to return the commoa 
complimentary attentions of his 
jCOJuntry neighbours* 

I can eafily conceive that a love of 
cafe or tranquillity may lead a 
Nobleman from the buttle of public 
fcufinels or public pleafurej — .and .1 

can 



an attack; and by the public manner of 
making his declarations of refiilance, he 
feems to have wifhed for an opportunity of 
provrng the fincerity of thcra: and, as that 
could not weU happen without a propofed 
' refoluiion to fhoot the robber, it may be very 
fairly concluded, that he was extremely wan- 
ton in the bufmefs of taking away the Life of 
a Fellow-Creature. 
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can bchoM him, as it were, enjoying 
himfclf in his retirement with equil 
dignity, utility, and fatisfaftion — 
but I do not, readily, comprehend 
the charader of that nw^i of rank, 
who, without a difpofition to literary 
purfuits, or thole amufcment^ whidi 
make rural or retired life fafcinatiiig, 
and without that fuperiority of mind 
which enables fome /men to fo«r 
above this world's competitions, — 
fecludes himfelf from the intimacy^ 
mtid, almoft, from the fociety of his 
equals; and never appears to bo 
happy or at eife^ but when he pre- 
fides at the daily mefs of his pro- 
vincial Regiment, in whofe private 
concerns, difputes, and quarrels, he is 
reported to find an intereft, and, as , 

may 
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may be expcdled^ not unfrequ'entl7. 



a difgrace*. 



L— H 



SUCH is the weaknefs of man- 
kind, and fo apt are they to be led 
away by the badges of rank and fta- 
lion, tbatihe mofl: ignorant, and even 

the 

• Whatever may be the fmgularities of tliis 
Nobleman's Chara«Ster, juflice mud allow 
him to be a careful, attentive, intelligent 
Militia Ofncer; and, I believe, that the 
i)attalion be commands is not excelled by 
.any in the King*s fervice. — How the little, 
filly difputes in which he may have been en- 
gaged with his officers, &c. (hould have 
j-eached the perfon who is fuppofed to ob- 
ierve upon them, I cannot tell; — but certain 
it isy that they are written io the chronicles 

of 
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the moft vicious of men, if adorned 
with titles of high diftinftion, wijl 
find a ready rcfpeft from the greater 
part of them; — indeed, there are 
very few who afe found to poflefs 
a fuperiority to this unmanly pre- 
judice. 

This Nobleman, whofe fortune is 
fmaH, — whofe political confequence 
is nothing, — whofe fmall ftock of 
talents is rendered lefs by intempe- 
rance, and whofe perfonal qualifica- 
tions,are unpleafing, has his followers 
who think themfclves honoured by 

his 

of the City rf Glwcefter'^ in many a chapter 
of which his Lordfhip does not appear with 
«hatidignity and good fenfe which his Hatioa 
requires. 

Vol. IV. D 
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jhis acquaintance?.— There are thofi^ 
who look upon him as a perfon to be 
flattered; — and amidft a croud of 
oppofing circumftances, his title pro^^ 
cured him a goldea wife^ who cwH 
not be preferved, by the entreaties of 
thofe who loved her ht&i from ac« 
quiring the fad experience that ho- 
nours may bp bought tOQ dear ; nor 
from giving another proof to the 
world, that aTitJe^ wit;hqut one pleaf- 
ing cifcumftaace or ax^complifliment 
to recommend it» will oftentimes aOf 
<|uire advi^ntag^s for which Wildom 
ai^d Virtue are fcfo tot Uruggle ia 
v^n. 



L-- 
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THE refpeft doe to dny man 
whofe \ntcgntj and great ta^ 
Jentft bave rendered important fer« 
vices to bis coiintr7»fand:t6es,in fome 
degree, the degenerate branches of 
his family from that oblivion which 
they merit. 

How many old manibns have 
%ecn prcfcrved from decay and 
propped into ftrengch for the fake 
of thofe who inhabited them, ^ of 
whofe exceUence many a pleafing 
motive to remembrance would be 
loft, if the walls which they built, 
or the places where they dwelt, were 
behdd no more. 

D z There 
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There is fomcthipg -not only 
pleafing, but laudable, in fuch an 
enthuiiafm ; and that veneration (V 
fpeak not of idle fuperftition) for 
the works of an honourable anceftor^ 
which would urge his defcendant to ' 
fubmit to inconvenience rather than 
deftroy them, is ever accompanied 
with great and noble qualities. — It- 
is upon a fimilar principle that I give 
my fupport and protedion to this 
Nobleman: he has, individually, a 
very fmall claini to it, but the great 
and revered charaftcr of the Father 
will, I truft, juftify my friendly dif- 
pofitions to the fon ; and as the 
nation thought it right to extend the 
well-earned reward they beftowcd 
upon him to a fecond generation/ I ^ 

may 
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may» furely, make fuch an example 
the rule of my favour*. 
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THAT independence, which 
the large fortunes generally 
attendant upon the Peerage procure 
to thofe who poflefs its privileges and 
honours, does not exempt them from 
the duties of their ftation, which are 
niany, and of the higheft importance. 
No man, whatever his fortune or 
fituation may be, is fuperior to the 
D 3 obli- 



♦ The penfion voted by parliameat to the 

Speaker O was extended to the lifq 

of his fon, the fubjeft of the foregoing 
remarks. 
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oblig^ttona of a Citizen(-«>a cbar^fler 
which comprehends all ranks aoJ 
defcriptions of men» 

That prefcrvation of good order^ 
which nmft arife from a judicious 
.execution of the laws, defcribes the 
duty of a magiftrate; and an atten- 
tion to form or improve fcheme* 
that may promote convenience and 
advantage more or lefs extcnfive^ 
prefcribes a duty to thofe whoprefer'^ 
the exertion of ftudy and rcfledlion 
to the hurry of public life.— Thef^ 
involve a great number of inferior 
but neceffary obligations, which: 
thofe independent men> who do not 
tread in the fplendid career of Go- 
vernmeot^ are bound by every fevr 
tef Reafoa and Juftice to fulfiU— 

and 
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tfftd the man who recedes from themt 
or refufcs to take a fhare of them, * 
forfeits the name of a good citizen, 
and deferves the reproaches of hb 
cJountry** 

D 4 This 

.** There is nothing which produces (b 
itiiich aflonifhmentin foreigners of diftindlion 
who vifit this kingdom, as the conduft of our 
Jhoft fenfiblc Nobility and Gentry during 
their provincial refidence. — Nor is it, by any. 
means, an eafy matter to convince any of 
them who have not been ah eye-witnefs of it, 
—that 9 Nobleman who, during the winter, 
is watching over the great intcrcfts of his 
country in the fenate, and fupporting them 
by his eloquence, — wl^en at his chateau^ 
changes the fcene, attends to the duties of a 
private Magiftrate, watches overtheinterefis 
of the province where he lives, nor thinks 
the due execution of the laws, the regala- 
tion of roads, navigations, and even the cul- 
tivation of his flkrms, beneath his attention*—* 
It is impoilible to conceive what grimaces I 
Jiave feen foreigners nsftkci and into what 

con*. 
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This Nobleman is a fair example 
of attention to the true dignity of his- 
charafter, which will give a brighter 
luftre to his name than it would re* 

ceivc- 



contortions they have thrown themfelves, 
when I have been labouring to imprefs upOQ 
them the poffibility of fuch a defcription, 

I remember to have been prc-fent in a larga. 
aflembly at Parls^ where an Englifli gentle- 
man endeavoured to convince the company 
that the private life of the bcft of our Nobility 
and Gentry was thus employed; and, as aa 
example of it, he affured them that the Earl 
df Harcourt^ when Ambaflador from the 
Court of Great'Britain to that oi France^not 
only fent weekly orders to his Steward in Ox'- 
ford/hire relative to the regulation of fomc 
part of his eftate, which he cultivated himfelf, 
but that on his arrival at his country refi- 
dence, after he had quitted his diplomatic cha- 
ra6ler, he was fo impatient to fee the progrcif 
of fome of his Improvements, that, it being 
night, he vilited feveral of them by the light 
ff laiuhorns and torchest ■ > .i.. Here the 

whofc 
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ceivc from the moft williug favoar 
of royalty. — Difdainmg the light, 
unmanly, but falhionable purfuits b£ 
the age, he early entered upon the 
career of politics 5 — ftudicd, as it 
were, profeiQionally, the duties of a 
Statefman, and has executed, with 
the mofl: unremitted vigilance, the 

iin* 



wfiole company gave an inftant ex^clamation 
«)f infipolBbility, which continued to be echoed 
round the room with repeated vociferations, 
till the Cotnte de L — — , a diftant relation of 
the Harcourt family, and who had pafled fome 
time in England, and been at the very fpoc 
defcribed, declared, from what he himfelf had 
feen, that he moft firmly believed the account 
they had juft heard.— This gave an immedi- 
ate check to the zeal of incredulity, and thte 
Xnglifli Gentleman wa^, at once, refcued 
from the unpleafant and e mbarra {ling fit uatioo 
of having related a fa£t, of which his whole 
audience bad not failed^ molt loudly, to-ex^ 
, prefs their dilbelitf. 
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Important truft which has be^ii re^ 
pofcd in hiiQi 

As a public Speaker, he is clear^ 

able, and decifive; in hrs official 

charader, informed^ fteadjr, and vigi^ 

lane; in his private one, decent, do« 

tneftic, and ftudious. — 111 health 

alone will prevent this Nobleman 

from being a very able Statefman.— 

I reft much upon his counfels-, and 

I doubt not but his name will, one 

day, be enrolled among thofe who 

have a claim to the gratitude of their 

Country *• 

Fo- 

• That infirm ftatc of health, which is 
Utentioned with a tender and friendly appre* 
henfiOD of its confequences, continued to en* 
creafe till it finally ended in his death. 

Thcrp was fomething manly in Lord 
8— — *8 chara6bwf, tho' he was not pleafing 
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. f'or^ign travel is generally contf-* 
4ered as ncceflary to compleat their 
education wbofc rank and fortuner 
csM them to m6ve in the higher 
orders of life;— but to form the 
eharafter and manners of any one 
vho is deftincd to the great line of 
Politics, it is thought by many to be 
aimoft the one thing needful.-^ 

Indeed, 

m his manners; and hie g^eat aflad«ity in the 
fcufinefs. of his oifice dcfcrves that applatife 
wbrcb IB here beftowed upon it. — He wa# 
the Eleve of the late Lord Egmout aad Mr* 
George Grewt/ilh^ and, upon the whole, ia- 
feid to have given fatisfaf^ion in the great 
poft he occupied. — However, the favour and 
influence he pofTefled at Courty with the bluo 
Kibbon that he wore only for a few months^ 
were chiefly, if not tkltogether, owing to hi* 
feady concurrence with the wilhea of the 
Q^-, in counfclling his mafter to pay the debtt 
of her brother in Gfr«itf»y, and undertaking. 
10 iniu»ge the traa£i^o««^Thi(r complal* 

fiincf 
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Indeed, Sir Robert Walpole^ whom 
every one, I believe, will allow to 
have been a tolerable judge of the 
matter, was of the contrary opinion; 
and this Nobleman, who never *faw 
any country but his own, is fo ftrong* 
an exception to the general rule, as 
to ftrikc very deeply at the propriety 
ofitf. 

fancc to her M— — •— , in a matter which 
lay fo near her heart, and which the K 
himfelf could not hare accomplifhed without 
the concurring advice of fome or other of his 
miniflers, gave a greater importance to his 
political character, and a more firm bafis to 
his power, than all his talents, affiduities,and 
fieady adherence to Government, or even his 
courageous oppoiition to Lord Chatham^ in 

the H of L , for which renowned 

exertion of his talents and confidence he was 
mofl loudly applauded by all the friends of 
the Court. 

+ It was, without doubt, a very confider- 
flble difadvantage to this noble Lord, and, if 

the 
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E~ of C-- — . 

TO finifli the career of life in 
infignificance is very dif* 
graceful to any man who has ap«* 
pcared upon the public theatre of it. 
This was the lot of the late E — of 
C — *— — — J and to begin his 

courfc 

the above account of him be true, a great, 
ipisfortune to his Country, that he had not 
received fome tindture of a foreign education, 
as his ignorance of the French Language, 
which is fo abfolutely neceflfary in communis 
cations with foreign Miniflers, rendered him, 
for a coniider^ble time, incapable of accepting. 

the high office in which he died. The 

famous Mr. SoUicitor IVelh^ formerly of 
the Treafury, and employed by Government- 
jigainft Mr. Wilka in the affair of general 
warrants, is well known to have been {<i very 
aiofcientbus as to have charged a client no. 

0ior6 
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iCOurTt in profeiling himfelf thcH^o 
•oi Debwcheiy znd Froftittttboy is 
j:he glory of the young Noblemaa 
Vfbo has fiicGceded ix> his^liDnours*. , 

la 

,^ore tlian-flire huncbied pounds for learning 
A language^ wttbotit which he jcould not, aa 
'be declared, bo properly qualified to conduft 
his caufe. — ^Lord S^ — w^s obliged to un- 
dergo the fiime labour, "<4. and' tVaY r^fher 
abetter rewarded for bis trouble.— Howerer, 
,tho* the laugh was greatly againft him at the 
time, it has ended, upon the whole, without 
vbegctting for him cither Ihame or reproach. 

♦ The late Earl of G^ — m , having 

married the natural daughter of Sir Robert 
Walpok when that Minifler was in the zenith 
.«ff his power, deriredno fmall degree of con- 
fequtnce firom ftlch an alliance ; and was, oii 
4:hat account, courted, fiarrered, and even ad- 
jhired. — He, at that time, was appointed t6 
/everal places of honour and profit,«^was in- 
jflalled a Knight of the Bath, on the revival 
«of that order, — and, at this period of his 
|)rofperity, was coniidered as a very ufeful 
§|)t;ak;«r in the JHo.ufc of liOrdsv— Bdwcver^ 
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' In an ige of fyHy Ukfi this, thit* 
faWks of youth wiU command a pai> 
4on when they ^rooeed from a cfaa^ 
ranker which promifes fiiortly fiQi^ 
obfcure them by virtues. But to. 
purjfoe ibch a condu£k as tp become a 

byc^ 



iHio Icvrgeod jMurti 4if li» charader, beifig 

contrafted by gre^t extravagance, ^ad num* 
herlcd vreakncttes^ wece fooa obfcared ; and^ 
<«¥hen the Minifter retreated from power, the 
Ihort acft of hii importance espved*-— — A 
>confiderable pen£on from the late King en-^ 
abled him to {dpport the external appearance 
jof bit rank, but the clofing years of his lt£D 
•were paiTed in all the iafigiuficance of an old 
iCourtier, who, however neglected, Aill preflca 
forwards to obtain a moment's notice in the 
circk»*-aod of an old rake, whoCe definev 
Jiave fiirvived the power of graiification,-«-- 
^xcept the tranfitory period of reputation^ 
-V'bicb, ihorl as it was, the prefent Lord will 
4>ot, I fear, attain,-^there is every reafon tq 
rfuppofe that he will become a very faith^ll 
iltogy of.his al(PQll/orj;oiten.aDCc.ftpr^ 
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bye-word for cert^n vrces,—- to he 
the burthen of every dirty fong, the- 
^eme of every fcandaious chronicle, 
^d the boaft of every abandoned 
brothel, is, a pubHc difavowal of that 
honeft ihame without which there 
con be no Virtue, — and a declared 
infenfibility to the good opinion of 
laoankind^ without which there i^ no 
Honour. 

The cheek which has loft the 
fufFufions of Virtue, is prepared to* 
receive the unfriendly glow of wicked 
xefolutions; and, when the temple of 
Honour is once defiled, temptation 
will eafily. undermine the fabric, and 
the firft ftorm of paflion lay it in the 
^uft.— When (hame has loft its blu(b» 
the barriers of Virtue are broken 

down. 
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^own, and the avenues of the heart 
are open ix> the intrufionrof every 
Vice, and the impulfe of every 
dcfire. 

What confidence can a friend, a 
dependent, or his country, have in a 
tnan who has loft the fenfe of moral 
redtitude, and has no bounds for his 
fcnfual indulgence but thofe which 
are prefcribed by the terrors of the 
Law, or the more yielding pandedls 
of modern honour? — Nay, what con- 
fidence can he have in himfelf?— 
The life of fuch a man promifcs no 
great fervices tofociety,™and, when 
the anxious hurry of Paffion and 
Youth is paft, will afford him but 'a 
fmall fhare of comfort, either in rc- 
fledtion or enjoyment. 
Vol. IV. E E 
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B^ of D^ *-; 

I Had a very great and refpedful 
regard for this Lord's Father,— 
He was an able, confticutional, and 
faithful Senator, whofe opinions were 
fraught with folidity, and never 
failed to have their due tStGt on 
thofe to whom they were delivered^ 
He was— what I wifli to fee every^ 
man of rank and fortune in the 
Kingdom,. -a man of bufmcfs.— I 
greatly regretted his lofs, and moft 
finccrely wllh that I could fo far in- 
dulge my inclinations as to beftow 
on the fon the cfteem and refpeft 
which I felt for his father when alive, 
and ftill attend upon the remem- 
brance 
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brance of him i— but his Folly will 
not fuffer me ^« 

The 



* 1 am ratber furprized to fee fuch partial 
expreiHons of regard for the late Lord S-^-^, 
who was a very ai^ive, intelligent, and even 
violent partizan againft the meafures of Go-* 
Ternment, till he obtained the high ofHce 
which feduced him from his political connec- 
tions, and metamorphofed him into a fup« 
porter of minifierial meafures. 

Before this period he was an ufeful, dili. 
gent, and zealous Member of Parliament y 
but no fooner was he appointed Chancellor 
<tf the Dutcby of Lancajltr^ than he began 
to a6t (he part of a great man,-— -no longer 
attended to the general bufinefs of the Houfe 
^f Commons, but referved hirofelf for the 
more weighty and important deliberations. 

He was a man of very arbitrary principles, 
as appears by the new regulations he made, 
and the obfolete, opprefiive ufages he revived 
' in his own courr,-*Perhaps his private emoJ 
luments might be encreafed by them : — bur, 
be that as it may, the bold, illegal proceedings 
which he iiadjgated and fupported vaPrtfton^ 
£ z is 
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The prefent Lord of this title is d 
weak, idle, diflipated young man, of 
little or no expcdtation. — —Indeed, 
the iirft ftep he made towards public 
notice, by a new-invented, ufelefsj^ 
ynmeaning, irrational, and mod ex* 
penfive entertainment, marked the 
prefent weaknefs of the Boy, and 
loudly declared what he threatened 
to become in the future part of his 
life. 

lo Lanta/bire^ to fecure the eleflion of his bro- 
ther-in-law, who was afterwards tried for 
Bribery in the courfe of that bufinefs, found 
guilt) , and fined a thoufand pounds, fuffici* 
entlv prove that he was not a friend to the 

conftitution of his Soantry. If my recol- 

ledlion does not fail nae, he alfo gave another 
proof of his hoftility to xkit freedom o^ EUHion^ 
by declaring, in Parliament, that, if Colonel 
Lutirell had only ^t*- votes, he ought to take 
his feat in preference to Mr. Wilkes, — ^Upon 
reflexion, I no longer wonder why Lord 
S«-— was fo great a favourite at Court. 



*^ 
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His near Relation, Counfelldr, and 
Friend, General B^ — — , inftead of 
encouraging fuch a wanton, idle, 
and unwarrantable profulion of mo- 
ney, Ihould have flood between the 
young man and his Folly.— It was his 
duty-to have leSured him with fevc- 
rity upon his indifpolitions to good 
fenfe and prudential oeconoray; and, 
if fuch a friendly reprehenfion failed 
of having its due efFcft, he Ihould not 
have hefitated a moment in acquaint- 
ing his grandfather of the full^extent 
of his filly, extravagant defigns, in* 
ftead of being manager9 aftor, and 
Poet-Laureat upon the motley oc- 
cafion*. 

E 3 As 

* It is well known that the preparations 

for this unmeaning ceremonial aftonifhed 

:CTeQ the mofi ezcravagant*— However, the 

. extent 
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As be appears to have undertaken 
the guidance of the puppet, he 
fliould have directed its attention ta 
objeds of Reafon, Utility, and Cha* 
rafter, which would have rcflcfted 
equal honour on the difciple and 
his mafter.— -I wonder the General 
Vanity, which is fupreme, did not 
fugged a more refpeftable career for 
his noble pupil. It feems» however^ 

to 

extent of the propofed plan of operatlostt 
was kept a profound fecret from the old Earl 
of D-*- — 9 who, having been informed thai 
ibmething of a ¥iH was to grace hi» grand. 
fon's nuptials, greatly approved of it, and de^ 
clared to every body that he fhould give Lord 
S — — a couple of hundred pounds to defray 
the cxpences. — Poor old Man J — if he had 
known how many thoufands were unprofitable 
lavifhed away on the occafioo,— *he would, la 
all probability, have new- modelled his wfll, 
and not have left the key of hil coScrt tm 
*iiich a fu^mifing prodigal. 
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CO have taken another turn^ and 
not only to have made him as much 
pleafed with the gilded bauble,* 
as the baby for whofe pride it was 
fhaped into fuch an oftentatioui 
form, — but to have elated him with 
the hopes of no fmall applaufe frotn 
compofing ballads, and inventing 
pantomimes for the feftival:— ftay, 
he appears to have been fo much 
alarmed, left his own fame and his 
nephew's folly (hould not outlive the 
public curiofity, that be employed 
Jiis genius in working up the whole 
icene into a farce for the exhibition 
of a London theatre, during the fuc-» 
cecding winter*. 

£4 Great 

• Thai* General B — — might have been 
principal numager and inafler of the cercn 

momea 
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Great talents cannot be extraAed 
from weak minds;— but fome affift- 
ance may be given to imbecility itfelf. 
To improve the human faculties and 
charader^ requires no fmall fkill and 

atcen-* 

monies at this gay folemnity,— it is doing 
him injuflicc to Aippofe that he was the firft 
promoter of it. — If I am not very much mif- 
informed, he really was not, and the hiftory of 
this notorious example of modern diffipation 
19 as follows;— It is, 1 believe, unxverfally 
known among the polite circles, that the pre^ 
fent Lady D^ — , then Lady E — HM^-^U^^^ - 
had given an abfolute refufal to propofals of 
^narriage from her prefent Lord, on the 
hopes of winning the heart of his Grace of 
D-^.;-^ — . but no fooner were they baffled 
j>Y attentions to the houfe of Sr^ i^,- than 
(he brought about a renewal of thofeWdreflef 
ihe had rejefted, and yielded to them.— 
However, to compenfate, in fome degree, for 
the difappointment of not being a Duchefs^ 
(he was refolved to fignalife her nuptials witH 
• fcene of pleafure and eatertainment y«t 
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ftttentian \ and in exalting weakne/f 
into ftrcngth, the labour is greatly 
oiugmented:— ^ — but fattlis defcenfus 
Averni \ — to promote and confirm a 

dif. 

tinkopWD in tliefe Kingdoms; and to have it 
conduded with that elegance, as well a» 
attended with that expcnce, whicfr (hould 
leave at a didance the fober operations of the 
JHoufe of De«vonJhtrey and place her withoot 
'a rival at the head of the Ton. — Her lover, 
eager to flatter fnch a laudable anrbicion, 
• with the affiftance of hi» friends, contrived 
the Fete Champitre^ which, fome few years 
ago, not only awakened but embarrafTed the 
curiofity of i;he whole Nation. — The Ducheft 
of H. t$ * if . '^ was much blamed for not ex- 
erting her authority to prevent fuch an enor- 
mous expence; but her Grace found an 
excufe in that maternal vanity which, as it tt 
generally fuppofed to be mingled with affec* 
tion, foftens the language of cenfure. — h 
little female oflentatton alfo checked the 
General's prudence on the occafion — it vjoj 
that of hts mufe '^ for the darling pleafure of 
figuring as a man of taftc aiid literary cl/a- 
faftcr fuperfcdcd every other coufideraiion. 
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difpofition to luxury, diffipacion^ and 
ruin^ requires little more than a brutal 
inftindt, a fubmiifive temper, a €o» 
quettilh Wife, and a falfe Friend« 



B of C . 

IT is related of that great, wifc^ 
and profperous Princeis, Queen 
Elizabeth, that, on fome particular 
occafion, when a Bifhop refufed obe* 
dience to the royal command, fhe 
declared, if his obftinacy fhould 
continue another day, Ihe would 
moil afluredly nn/rcck him. 

How far the power of the crown 
may exert itfelf in degrading an 
epifcopal charaifter, I cannot tell ; 

and 
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and I am equally ignorant what ob* 
ftacles the Ecdlcfiaftical or Canon 
Laws would throw in the way of an 
attempt to pluck a mitre from the 
head of a prelate that difgraced itr 
-*"but the condition of good beha- 
viour, the quatn diu ft bene gejferii^ 
fecms to be as ncceffary to reftrain 
the Ecclefiaftical as the Civil Officer j 
and when a prelate adts in fuch a 
manner as to acquire the odiunv 
of his Diocefe, and is fo inat^ 
tentive to his private charafter 
as to fin againft the primary cha** 
rides of life, I think there ought to 
be an acknowledged, indubitable, 
and ready power in the head of the 
church to drip him of his dignity *• 

"* I am not AiiHciently informed to gWe 
«Dy iatisfi^ioo on a fubje£t which 1 believe 

if 
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L- C — . 

THERE is nothing which throws 
fo great a (hade over the hu- 
man charaAer, as the little ten- 
dency in mankind to pity and com- . 
paflion, — This afferdon may be 

confi- 

18 perplexed with jrreat doubt and intricacy : 
•—but I very well remember, that DoSor 
Fearce^ the late Bift?op of Rochtfter^ finding 
felf, from his great age, to be incapable of 
performing his epifcopal fundions, entreated 
his Majefty's permiffion to refign a charge^ 
the duties whereof he could no longer ful- 
fil, and received a gracious intimation that 
his pious wiihes ihould be (bortly gratified. 
—However, in the mean time, certain dif- 
ficulties were ftarted by thofe (B)(hops, I 
fuppofe, who were afraid of the precedent) 
whom the King confulted upon the bufinefs, 
which, after much deliberation, determined 
-him to wave accepting the refignaiion of 
the venerable and confcientious prelate. 
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confidered as very paradoxical, when 
the charadleriftic of the prefent age 
is univerfally allowed to be charity. 
—Let us rcfledt a little upon the 
mattcn 

That very large fums of money 
are expended in charitable contri- 
butions, cannot be denied ; and the 
number of (lately buildings crefted 
for the relief of all the various ca- 
lamities to which our miferable 
nature is fubjed, aftonifh the be- 
holder.— Neverthelefs, without wi(h- 
ing to leffcn the good done by fuch 
inftitutions, I am obliged to ob- 
ferve, that the intereft which real 
compaffion has in the bufincfs, com- 
paratively fpeaking, is very fmalL 
One filent tear, fhcd over the un-' 

for- 
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fortunate, far exceeds, in goodn^6 
and tendernefs of fentunent, all thofe 
oftentatiou$ ads of public charity 
which look for a recompence oq 
the gilded tablet where they are cq 
be recorded* 

There cannot be a ftronger proof 
that Benevolence is not confidered 
as the. real fource of public con« 
tributions, than the noanner wherein 
they are coUeAed, by addreifing the 
paffions rather than the fentioienta 
of mankind, in order to promote 
them. For this purpofe, the fplen* 
did feafl; and the long-drawn pro« 
cefHon are inftituted : with the fame 
view, the flattering catalogues of 
benefadors poflefs whole columns 
of the daily Gazettes, and are trans- 
ferred 
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ierred from thence to appear, in 
golden charaAers, on the walls of 
the rcfpe£tive Inftitutions to which 
they have contributed j— and to 
thefe circumftances their fuccefs i$ 
chiefly indebted, which, I believe, 
would fall very Ihort, if no other 
means were ufed but the gentle eik* 
treaty of private application 

The cbarader of the Englifh na# 
lion, befides the more hardy vir- 
tues, is that of generofity, benevOf 
knee, and goodnefs of heart : but, 
if the corruption of the age is fo 
great as to deftroy, or even dimi-* 
aifh, thefe primitive qualities ; if the 
roan of real compalTion, who goes 
in fcarch of mifcry and diftrefs with 
no other view but to diftribute re* 

lief 
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fief and happinefs, is fo rarely tcr 
be found -, fome other mode of 
conaing at the purfes of the rich and 
great muft be purfued ;— and it is 
well, if true pity cannot draw them 
forth, that any other paffion may 
be made to anfwer the beneficial 
purpofe. After aW, the good done 
is equally the fame ; but the bene- 
fadlor lofes the luftre of his benevO' 
knce^ when the feelings of the heart 
do not accompany the bounty of 
(he hand, 

I am well aware, that a fupcrfi- 
cial obferver of what paflcs in the 
f\(orld, would confidcr any one, who 
fliould deny to the charities of the 
age their apparent merit, as the 
inof): uncharitable Being in it; and 

would 
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would life up an angry voice again!!: 
the writer of thefc obfervations : 
but a little ferious reflexion upon 
the matter might, perhaps, lower 
his tone, and a little attention to 
the manner in which public cha- 
rities are colledcd, &c, would foon 
convince him that Gftentation is a 
principal promoter of them ; and 
that, as I have before obfcrved, one* 
filent tear, fhed over the unfortu- 
nate, is worth them all. 

This Age b fupereminently ftilcd 
a Charitable Age ; but the gene- 
rality of mankind, when they fpeak , 
of Charity, mean nothing more than 
the beftowing alrtis ; forgetting what 
the Apoftle declares upon the fub- 
jed, that a man may give all he 

Vol. IV. F has 
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has to the poor, without being pof- 
ieiTed of real benevolence. — Other 
and many, very different circuhi- 
ftances tnuft be examined in order 
to determine whether this Age does 
in fuch an high degree deferve 
the name of Charitable. 

For this purpofe, we muft con- 
fider whether there is more virtue, 
and a greater exercife of the friendly 
affections at this day, than in any 
former period ; and, cotifcquently, 
a leffer difplay of envious and ma- 
levolent paffions. This is a matter 
which depends not upon me to de- 
cide; but, according to my own 
fentiments and obfervation, the bit* > 
tcrnefs of competition never pre- 

vailed 
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trailed more univerfally than at this 
jnomenc when I am lamenting it. 

The fubjeft of almoft all private 
converfations fprings from the de- 
feds, infirmities, and misfortunes, 
of others; and if any one (hould 
be hardy enough to give the fcandal 
of domeftic focieties, or indeed any 
fcandal at all, the aid of the prefs, 
and offer it to the world at large, 
•with what eagernefs is it bought, 
read, and repeated, while theeulo- 
gium of praife extends very fcldom 
i>eyond thofe whom it defigns to 
honour ! 

Without entering, however, into 

a general difcuffion, fo pregnant 

with unpleafing rcfleftions on our 

F 2 unhappy 
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unhappy fpecies ; I (hall conHder^ 
for a moment, the rigid feverity 
which is unworthily exercifed to- 
wards thofe young women, whom 
irrefiftable temptation, impending 
danger, menacing misfortune, the 
wiles of the ftronger fex, and the 
artifices of their own, have forced 
or decoyed from the paths of vir- 
tue. In fuch a melancholy fituation 
the men confider them as the eafy 
claim of their lufts, — the women 
look upon them with a ftern con- 
tempt, while their friends do not 
regard them as objedts of compaf- 
fion : nay, how often does it hap- 
pen, that parents themfelvcs, who 
fhould call the dray Iheep to the 
fold, win it back to virtue by kind- 
ncfs, and throw a proicfting veil 

over 



over its fhame, fo far forget the 
inoft powerful feelings of nature, 
as to bar the door againft it!— In- 
deed, fo hard-hearted are mankind 
againft fallen -woman, that many of 
thole who bountifully contribute to 
fupport the Inftitution for repentant 
proftitutes, counteraft its real and 
moft charitable defigns, by refufing 
to admit the renovated objefts of 
it to their fervice and employment 
on their return to virtue. 

That fuch a conduft does not 
proceed from the nice alarms of 
virtue, or an intrinfic abhorrence of 
vice, is too evident, from the lives 
and charadlers of many among thofe 
who are courted by, and take the 
lead in, the fafhionablc world. 
F 3 With 



With jvhat reafan cad any womaii> 
pretend to be (hocked at femialer 
vice, or dare to turn her back upoft 
the unchafte, who thinks it a privi- 
lege to be adn:iitted to the houfe$ 
and fociety of certain Ladies of 
Rank and Faftiion, whofe Gallan- 
tries, not to fay Adulteries, are 
known to all the world, and are 
fcarcely difavowed by thcmfelvcs. • 

There is fomething, furely, very 
capricious in the fentiments of mo- 
dern Honour and modern Charity, 
or it could never happen, that a 
woman, who, after (he has increafed 
her obligations to purity of life by 
' the vows of marriage, enters int(> 
the full career of gallantry, and 
hardly deigns to throw a veil over 

. piatri- 

1^ 
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matrimonial infidelities, is vifited 
and received by the moft virtuous 
of her own fex without even the 
forms of reludlance ; while an unfor- 
tunate, deluded female, who is re- 
ftored to honour by the man who 
marries her, and whofe fubfequent 
conduft juftifies his choice, will be 
regarded with coldnefs by her own 
fex, and feldom live long enough to 
furvive the look of contempt, and 
,the circulating whifper of their ma- 
levolence, whofe whole merit may, 
perhaps, confift in having been able 
to conceal a . crime which flie had 
too much virtue to difown.p-— 
This is the very general conduft of 
a charitable age ; a condudl in direft 
oppo(it;ion to the commands of the 
Divine Teacher, and final Re- 
F 4 warder 
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warder of Chriftian Charity, wha 
points his anger at the obftinate 
tranfgreffor, but offers favour, en- 
couragement, and pardon, to the re** 
pentant finner. 

Candour icfelf muft allow that 
I have fuftened, rather than ag* 
gravated, this imperfeA iketch of 
modern Benevolence; and have 
fcarcely undrawn one fold of that 
curtain which conceals it. — If fo^ 
I may, without any juft imputation 
of Uncharitablenefs on my part, 
pronounce the Age wherein we live, 
to be an Uncharitable Age; and 
that a ftronger proof cannot be 
given in fupport of fuch a defcrip- 
tion, than that the meek fpirit of 
Forgivencfs is fo fcldom excrcifed to- 
ward* 
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wards female frailty, which, from 
a thoufand concurring and power-* 
ful rcafons, (hould hold the firft 
rank among, the numerous obje^a 
of it, 

Thefe reflexions were fuggefted 
by the fituation of the noble Lord 
whofe name is now before me. 
His Lordfhip thought proper to raifc \ 
to his own rank, a pcrfon who did 
not pofTels either the advantages of 
birth, fortune, or purity of reputa- 
tion.-— But be that as it may. Lord 

C— feems to have known 

and refledled upon what he did: 
he was not feduced into his marri- 
age by any arts or fyftem of in- 
trigue—He married the objeft he 
loved s and this appears in the 

ftrongefk 
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ftrongeft light, by the declaration 
he made to his friends and guar- 
dians, who propofed to avail them-, 
fclvcs of his minority to invalidate 
the marriage.—" You may, faid 1» 
to them, take what fteps you think 
proper,— but I am the beft judge 
of what is to procure my own hap- 
pinefs ; and if the marriage with 
my prefent wife (ho\ild be made 
null to-day, I will repeat my nup^ 
tials with her to-morrow." 

Whatever may be the opinion of 
the world concerning the condu<9b 
of this nobleman, it has been fully 
juftified in the domeftic happineis 
he has experienced, and the com- 
fort in which he livts. Lady 
C— -*•-* has brought him icvcral 

fine 
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fine children, to whom flic is ^ 
excellent mother. This being the 
i:afe, fron> whence can it arife, but 
from an envious, uncharitable fpirit, 
that the families of diftindlion and 
falhion in the county, where flic, 
lives in fplendor and hofpitality, re»- 
frain from aflbcikting with her 5^ 
and that her table is fcldom fre^ 
quented but by thofe who are aW 
lured by ihe plenty and elegance^ 
of it. 

Perhaps this nobleman is con-' 
^tcnt with a domeftic life, and the 
pleafures of his magnificent retire- 
ment, nor looks beyoml them for 
his comforts and fa'cisfaftions ; or he, 
furcly, might contrive to gain the 
fame popularity, cnfure the fame ex- 
ternal^ 
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ternal refpect,and command the fame 
rank of fociety for his wife, as the 
prcfent Lady F— — acquired, who 
has certainly pofleffed a very power- 
ful influence in the career of high 
life, though fprung from an origin 
of the lowed kind, taken from a 
Profeflion of the greateft Infamy, 
and without the Ihadow of thofe 
good qualities which adorn the de- 

ferted Lady C ^ -- *• 

E 

• The power Lady F aflumed in the 

^on is not yet forgotten: — it was confi- 
dered as a privilege to be admitted to her 
balls and affemblies ; and, to enfure a con- 
tinuance of them, a moll implicit obedience 
to this high and arbitrary Lady was effen- 
tially requifite. — If (he had commanded the 
gouty to dance, or the blind to play at cards, 
they mufl have obeyed.— Nay, (he carried 
matters to fuch a length, as to expedl that 

every 



r 
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E— of R . 

NO greater refpeft can be flicwn 
to the memory of our pa- 
rents, than in becoming the friends 
of thofe whom they favoured with 
their friendfliip: it is, as it were, 
continuing their life, when you con* 
tinue their defigns, and purfue the 

fame 



every body (hould vifit her, without inlifting 
on her returning the compliment; and 
the great world acquiefced in fuch an im« 
pertinence ' from her, notwithftanding her 
origin, &c. was perfedly well known, which 
the Duchefles oi Norfolk and Northumberland 
would have follicited in vain* Bu{ this bu- 
finefs has been over for fome years ; and, at 
prefent, (he feems to have no other amufe* 
ment but the Pacroling the ilreets of Lon- 
don in her coach, after it is dark ; which 
fingular exercife, I am told, isfometimes 
{xolonged till after midnight* 
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fame conduft they would have done, 
if their lives had been prolonged. 
This is a kind of duty which we owe 
not only to thcrfe who gave us birch, 
but to ourfelves, and the charafter 
xhey have left us to fupport. 

It n)uft be a mortifyitig^ circum- 
:ftance to a man of the leaft fenfibi- 
JSty to find, on his fucceflion to the 
eftate and honours of his father^ thac 
jan immediate chafm fhould take 
place in the circumftances of fociety, 
friendflaip, aiid refpcft. Ncverthe- 
thelefs, this muft neceffarily be the 
cafe, if the Heir of a worthy man 
deviates at once from the manner 
,of life and plan of adion which 
was purfued by -his predeceflTor; 
jahhough the change fhould hot 

be 
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be marked with any giariog impro* 
priety. 

To confirm and continue popu* 
larity already acquired by the vir- 
tues of thofe who have gone before 
us, we muft, for feme trme, conti- 
nue that mode of proceeding which 
originally obtained it ; and any 
changes that a difference of age, 
talle, and even the fafhion of the 
tinies might require, (hould be 
made infenfibly, as it were, and by 
degrees -, and not till we have won 
a confidence in their bre^s, whofe 
good opinion is to make us refpeda* 
ble in the eyes of the world, and in 
our own. 

When 
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- When a parent is taken away,— 
it is the duty of a fon to Ihew fuch 
refpedl to his memory as to adopt 
bis precife iituation ; and not, while 
the fable habit is on his back, to lee 
the external appearances of things 
denote that the houfe has loft its 
owner, or the fervants their mafter. 
He fhould « meet friendfhip with the 
lame welcome, make poverty fmile 
with the fame bounty, afford the 
fame employment to the induftrious, 
and give the fame protedlion to 
merit, as they all received from him 
who is gone to his grave.~This 1 
is the way to continue the ho- 
nours of a family, and to extend the 
line of hereditary virtue. 

But 
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But this is not an age for fuch 
confiderations, and it is no common 
V pidiurc in the Gallery of the times — 
vhere the young heir turns his back 
upon every friend of his family, ba- 
fiifhes hofpitality from its antient 
feat, and turns that fidelity out of 
idoors which had grown grey in 
guarding them. 

I have every reafon to refpeft this 
Nobleman:— he has been an adtive 
and faithful fervant, and deferves 
my gratpful regard j — but nothing 
l^inds me fo jnuch to him as the cir* 
cumftance of his having been the 
iervant and friend of my father* — 
This was a very powerful motive in 
my breaft to meet him half way in 
his offers of fervice, and greatly en- 
VoL. IV. G creafcd 
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creafed the pleafure of doing him 
good, and placing him in a ficuacion 
thac was pleafant and made him 
happy. — He has been employed in 
Polls of Honour and Importance, 
and given great fatisfadion in them 
to me, and to his Country. — While 
he wilhes to continue in OfEces of 
State, his wifhes (hall be gratified; 
and when infirmity or fatigue may 
beckon him from the buftle of a 
Court, every comfort that depends 
upon me (hall accompany his re- 
treat *. 

E 

• The fi — of R— — was a great faTourite 
of his prefect M— — — 's father, aod mar- 
ried a greater favourite y a Mifs Y ; who 

was, at that time, I believe, a very troublefome 
Maid of Bwour to the Princefs of W— • 

Her R H was very fenfiblc of the 

obligation fiie was under to Lord R— — » 
«Ad never forgot it. 
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E- of H -— . ' 

•• :• .J 

THE general bent of a tnzxfs 
charadxr in private life is 
no bad crilcrioa by ^»h\fih a right 
judgment may be formed oi tvis 
talents for the duties of an higher, 
more difficult, and more important 
fiatufe^ 

If a pcrfon of large property re- 
gulates it in fuch a manner as to 
produce riches to himfclf, comfort 
> to bis people, and improvements for 
ibciety; — if he populates an unin- 
habited country, gives cultivation to 
the barren heath, builds towns for 
manufadures, and eftablifhes them 
in profperity; — that man has afforded 
thpls proofs of his abilities .and 
G 2 wif- 
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wifdom which will more than juftifjr 
the calling him from the fuperin- 
tendence of his own private poflef- 
(ions to affift in the labours of Go* 
vernmentji and the conduft of die 
State* 

This Nobleman's eftate in Ireland 
is, as I am very pofitively informed, a 
moft pleafing pid:ure of profperity, 
which is more indebted for its fplen- 
dor to the owner's wifdom than the 
induftry of its inhabitants.— A nation, 
alfo, fhould thrive under the care 
of fuch a Minifter:— indeed, to do 
him juftice, his talents, as a Minifter, 
have not been exceeded by thofc 
which he has fo eminently exerted 
as a private citizen *. 

• Lord H— — *-» has poffeflfcd the rcpu- 

utioo 
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E- ofR— ; 

IT is a matter of fuch univerfal 
agreement, that fudden eleva- 
tions to profperity are more difficult 
to bear than the deprefllons of ad- 
Ycrfity,— that to oppofe the idea 
would be to combat the experience 
of all mankind: — nay, it would be 
G 3 going 

tfeion of great talents which his conduct as 
a Miniiler by no means jufiifies.-^In the 
management of hts eftate in the North of 
Ireland^ he has a£ted upon a very bold, fpi- 
ritedy and fenfible plan of improvemenr, 
which has not only enriched himfelf» but 
given that country a noble proof of the ad* 
Tantages which would arife, not only to indi- 
▼iduals, bur the fociety at large, from a due 
attention to the important article of cultiva- 
tioD. — But, after all, — he is better fkilled, I 
believe, in managing an Eftatei than directing 
a Kingdom, 
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going ftill further; — it would be no 
lefs than pretending to a knowledge 
of man fuperior to Him who made 
him. " ^ 

TheSacred Writings, in almoft every 
page^ warn mankind againft the in- 
iblence of profperity, and afibrd the 
mod ftriking pidures of men, whoi 
having been raifed from nothing xq 
greatnefs, became infcnfible to every 
paft ojffice of friendlhip, and finned 
againfl that zeal or favour to which 
they owed their elevation*.— —On i 

the other hand, adverfity is defcrib^d 
in the Holy Volume as the falutary ' 

chafi 

* A French Author, of no fmall reputa^ 
tloo, has made the following remark: — -* 
•* St nous 'uoulons conferver nos amis^ nous devonf 
ious les jours prier Dieu de ne pas pcrmettre qutfs I 

4eviennint ricbfs^* / 

J 
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chaftifement of an affeflionatc parent 
who wifhes to reclaim his child, and 
to call back the Prodigal to the 
Home of his Father. 

Profpcrity, frequently, inflates 
the mind, as particular difeafes en- 
large the circumference of the body, 
a chanf^e which proceeds from fomc 
powerful relaxation, which is a fymp- 
tom of danger and decay.— .Mental 
imbecillity caufes i,hc one, and fome 
kind of corporal weaknefs occafions 
the other,— But fo arc wc made, 
that to bear a fudden elevation with 
temperance, requires an almoft gi- 
gantic refolution; and he muftpoflefs 
an Eagle's eye, who can look at the 
fudden fplcndor of profperity with- 
out blenching. 

G 4 To 
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To outftrip, at once, every com- 
petitor; — to fear above the malice 
of thofe who hated us, and be 
Ihieldcd from the attacks of thofc 
who perfecutcd us-, — to be at once 
raifed.to the means of crufhing thofe 
who had' done us evil, and pf re- 
warding thofe who had done ui 
good;— to be removed .from the 
neccffity of looking humble before 
the proud, and to be enabled to re- 
turn the fupercilious glance of thai 
Pride which had difdained us-,— in 
Ihort, to find every wilh of humble 
and anxious life at once realized into 
gratification, — thefe, furely, are cic- 
cumftances fo flattering to the weak^ 
ncfs of human nature, that it is 
almoft impolfible not to become 
giddy on a fudden elevation to them. 
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On the contrary, Adverfity, how-* 
ever great its firft (hock nuy be, foon 
yields to time, and, on. the recovery 
from it, we begin to fee cvery-thing 
in its true light; the faUe glare is ac 
once diflipated,— the true are, imme- 
diately, diftinguifhed from the falfe 
friends-, — we are na longer dupes to 
the fallacy of our own heart, and the 
film is foon removed which pr&- 
vented us from feeing and knowing 
ourfclves.—Refkdtion, vigilance,, and 
forefight, now fucceed to inattention, 
negligence, and careleffnefs. — Wc 
reft upon nothing that will not fup- 
port us; and, finding that the beft 
of this world's dependences are but 
weak and uncertain, we (hall na^ 
turally look for permanent fupporc 
in the hopes of a better. 

To 
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To this point adverfity is made to 
conduct us, and they who patiently 
attend to its guidance, will ibon be 
perfuaded that it is only a bleffing in 
difguifc; that it is the gentle correftion 
of a fond father, who wifiied to work 
their good*,— and, looking back with 
gratitude^ mingled with difdain, to 
the heights from whence they fell, 
will exclaim with the exiled StatcP 
man of Greece^ that tbey Jhuld have 
been ruined^ — if they bad not been 
undone. 

I have fome doubts whether the 
northern Lord, the circumftances of 
whofe life hinted thefe refleftions to 
me, bears his Profpcrity with mode- 
ration.— If fuch a curiofity could be 
gratified, I fhould very much like to 

have 
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have a peep into the heart of a mafd 
vrhofe elevation in life has been^ like 

tord R \ beyond the idleft 

wiihes of his youthful hours.— When 
he was a Clerk in a Merchant's Ac- 
compting-houfe, he little thought 
that every oppofmg qircumflance 
between him and a Peerage would for 
foon yield to make a Lord of himj 
and when he became a Lord, what- 
ever ideas of profit and lofs he might 
have gained during his acquaintance 
with commerce, he did not expeft, 
probably, that a lively, rich, young 
EngliOi Heirefs would be fo eafily 
won by him *. 

He 

• Ml fa W— — , afterwards Lady R — — -;-f 
on being told by her brother^ in the courfc 
of converfation, that, if he {hould die without 
children, (he would be z great fortune^ — •* For 

God't 
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He has ftiil proceeded on the road 
of dignity ; — a rcprcfcntative Peerage 
and a Green Ribbon have attended 
upon him, — and, I am difpofed to 
think, other expedations are bufy in 

his mind. — I never pafs by H d 

Houfe, where he now refides, without 
forming, in my own fancy, the ftatc 
of his feelings when the accompting- 
houfe fccnc obtrudes itfelf upon his 
memory; or when he finds himfelf, 
by chance, in the fame aflembly with 
fome of his former city aflbciates, 
whom his pride may have induced 

to 



God's fake, replied (he, marry, get heir«, and 
live and be happy; for youredate would only 
make me a meal for fome hungry Scotch Lord, 
who would give me a Title and difappoint- 

ment for life,** She was, certainly, a very 

quick-fighted woman, but did not live many 
years after her prophecy was compleated. 
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to negleft, and whofe forms, fi- 
gures, and names he has ftudied to 
forget f . 



D— of B . 

THERE IS no political evil 
againfl: which a young man 
fliould guard himfelf with fuch a 
cautious attention as the being en- 
gaged in, or placed at the head of, a 

party; 

f I am much furprired that the Perfon who 
V made thefe obrervations fiiould be fo ignorant 

of the tranfadlions and particular circuro- 
flances of any noble Lord's family, &c. who 
frequents the Courty^^modenf domejlic hiftory 
, being his favourite iludy;—but it furprifes 
' me fiill more when I find him dubious con- 
cerning this truth, -**Tbat a Scotchman never 
forgets his countty^ 6t the ma9i/l $f bit 
'fountrjme/^* 
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jpartyi— as he becomes therehy^.w^h 
ihe Ihadow of power and impor- 
tance, the tool of bafe defi^ns, and 
an engine, in the hands of artful 
men, to fandify their felfilh and 
wicked purpofes. — Being thus dif- 
graced in the putfet of life, he finds 
it ^ matter of no fmall difficulty to 
obtain the confidence and good opi- 
nion of mankind. The fituaiion, 

however, of taking the lead, as it 
appears to be, in a matter which is 
thought to be important^ and i^ 
•wakens the public attention, muft be 
very alluring to inexperienced yov^th; 
and, tho* I may be concerned when 
I fee any young man of high rank 
and great expectations thus led away, 
I cannot exprcfs any great degree of 
furprife whenever it happens. 

Vanity 
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Vanity is a prevailiog paffion with 
«U mankind, and, when rightly di* 
reded, is, perhaps, littie inferior to 
any of the bed motives to human 
adions.— In the earjy pare of life, 
when reafon is fcarce mature, and 
judgment by no means ripened, it is 
the mofl: eafily inflamed i-»and, as 
Vice and Folly will eofiploy arts and 
offer allurements which Virtue and 
Wifdom dHdain^ die chance is ib 
much in favour of the worier tnflu* 
ence, that it is almoft weaknefs to 
irzprefs any degree of wonder at the 
&w examples we find where the na- 
tural vanity of youth enlifts on the 
better fide. 

This noble Duke flattered the 
world with expedations of much p»* 

triot 
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trtot Virtue, and an unremitted'zeal 
againft the undue influence of Mini- 
fters. — He feems^ indeed, to have 
pledged himfelf to the public, to 
oppofe it, with continued attention, 
in that part of the Kingdom whence 
he derives his Titles, and where his 
«xten(ive pofieflions give him no in- 
confiderable power: — ^but the menace 
of oppofition being followed by no 
long continuance of zeal or a&ivity, 
-it is evident that he adled neither 
from his own fpirit nor fuggefiions, 
but was the tool of a weak party, 
who were foon loft m their own iniig- 
jvilicance; — while the honour he ac- 
•quired arofe from a temporary ap- 
plaufe which he has not juftified, 
and in a fulfome dedication, prefixed 
SO a triiUng pamphlet written by a 

dif. 
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diflktisfifcd Lord of his o^ti coun- 
try ♦. 

* I am by no means farprifed at the fe- 
Vcrity which is couched beneath thefe obfer- 
VatioDs. — I bclicre it not only aldrnied, but 
enraged the Court, that a Scoicb Nobleman 
ifebuld dare to oppofe its influence; — The 
D — of B was at the head of thbfc pa- 
triotic Peers of Scotland, who nobly^ but in 
vain, oppofed the prefumption of an-Engliih 
Minifter in daring to didate the representa- 
tion of the Scotti/b Peerage in the Parliamenc 

of England. The oppofition was manly» 

fpirited, and, I believe, of a very ferious 
nature, in the opinion of an Adminiftration 
who had tvet9 reafon to expedl a perfed ac- 
q^iefcence from that quarter of the Kingdom; 
And if it haar not beed continued with the 
&iiierelblution, the relaxation of the meafure^ 
16 not owing to the lukewarmnefs or indifpo- 
£tion of this independent Duke. The pam- 
phlet and its dedication, which' is rathet^ 
weakly alluded to« and contained obfervations 
An the Peerage of Scotland, was written by 
Lord E k ; a Nobleman, who, accor- 
ding tO' Sir John Dalfymph*% tcftimony, is a 
trcafure of knowlfedge and undefftauding. 

Vol. IV. U If 
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If that great man and able Mini^ 
fter, his father-in-law, Mn C ■ 

T J had lived, he would have 

'direded the young man's attentiqn to 
the bed objefts, and have conduced 
him in the career of celebrity and 
honour f . 
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IHave often, and in thefe pages, 
exprcfled my regret, and even 
abhorrence of the general motives 
which govern the diftribution of 
great ecclefiaftical preferments :— 

«ay, 

f We can, very frequently, point out a 
better road to others than,we take ourfelves : 
and Mr, C-*- T— -^ was very capable of U, 
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toajr, I have frequently tufntd my 
thoughts to apply fome fort of re- 
tnedy to this difgraceful evil; — but 
«very idea I have given upon the 
iubjeft, and every p'ropofal I have 
made to check the manoeuvres of 
Government in matters of Religion^ 
fcave been filenced and oppofed by 
€he mortifying plea of Stare-Ne- 
ceflity, — which makes every-tbing, 
^ven concerns of a fpiritual nature, 
fubfervient to the bufinefs of eafing 
the weight, and facilitating the move- 
ments, of Government. 

If the wickednefs of mankind 
obliges virtuous Miniftcrs to adopt 
xneafures which they dcteft and dif- 
courage, but vainly endeavour to de- 
icat, the evil muft not be iniputed to 
H 2 them; 
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thfm *nd ^ good JCing cap €^ 
l^m«jt fuph a f^tal degeneracy, ^4 

oppftfe i^s cpupfc— ftuc in tfcc yrwft 
9f ijrucs, Relig^oi^ IfeouW !?c lr^t(i([ 
i^icl^ r^e^fenc? ^y tfee l^i^e^ of 
Kiogdftm^ and itsj bp\y offices br 
prefervcd fron\ ;b^ ^?f5Aenien£ of 
being Qiade fu|»iii;rvicnii lo. tempoi^ 
purppfesf. 

+ There is no farcr mark of an age bor- 
dering on tbe extremes of depravity, than 
when Religion, a^d its c^es are not treaty 
with common decency ; — nor is there a more 
certain criterion of a Government being de- 
pendent. Gin corruption, ihaa when ecclefiadi- 
cal emolupients are made bpb^s. to fupjport i^. 
—To draw a comparifon between the pa ft 
and the prefent times, would be foieign to my 
immediate purpofe ; but this, I believe^ will 
be univerfally acknowledged, that, tho* the 
vices of paft times might be the fame at 

the 
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This Right Reverend Divine might 
be a mod fi^ and proper pfcrfon to be 
elevated to that high rank in the 
prelacy which be now holds 5 — bat 
whatever his piety, learning, and Ex- 
emplary virtue may be, they had but 
afnfiall intereft in promoting him to 

his prcfent Dignity. 1 blulh t© 

write it! ^but it was to*th4 num- 
ber of preferments wbicb he vacated^ 
that his Lordfhip is indebted for the 

Bf--^ of I> -%. 

E 



ihe preient, the condaft of thofe who lived 
in them was very differenr, — a refpe^ foi* 
public order, private reputation, and good 
manners, were ilil) riCcefTary : — alas! it feems 

to be refer ved for this age, that Shame 

fi>0uld Jofe its Blujhl 

\ By his translation to I>— — ^ the Seco^ 

L— — and C — — — , a caiionry of Saint 

Paul\ and the valuable living of R^— , in 

H3 Here^ 
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AVERY great and fingular 
domeftic calamity opened to 
this Nobleman a fucceffion to the 
honours and fortune of his family ^ 
— and CO a man of the kaft fenfi* 
bility, fuch an afieding circumO^ance 

would 



Werefordjbire^ funk into ikc gift «f tbe MinU 
fter:— .the firfl of which he naturally kept 
open for Doftor N — , till he (hould bc» 
come of canonical puberty; and the laft, one 
of the moft j)lcafingand eligible private prc^ 
ferments in the Kingdom, and which the late 
incumbent quitted with extreme regret, tho* 
he had the See of Durham in exchange, ha« 

been prefented to the Rev. Mr. M — > 

as a token of gratitude to that gentleman's 

brother, Sir W M-* ^ who, 

about that time, had refcued his Lordftiip 
from the rude and dangerous bands of an ei- 
raged populace. 
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Would have produced a determined 
fefolution to wipe off any ftain upon 
his title, by a life of ftrift decorum, 
humilicy, and virtue. 

To attach folid refped and a 
certain ftability of reputation to a 
name, muft be the work of very 
confummate excellence-, but, per-' 
haps, his deferts cannot be lefs, and 
the talk will be more arduous, who 
wipes off Stigma and Infamy from 
the title he bears by the lullre of 
his own merit. He, furely, muft 
be the happieft and moft honourable 
of men, who can refleft, that the 
difgrace which has accompanied his 
name, from the enormity of an un- 
worthy anceftor, is loft in the con- 
templation of his own virtues. 

H 4 But, 
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But, alas I v^hat are called the fa« 
vours of Fortune are, oftcntimcsji 
no more than fmiling delufions ; and 
to attain honours is, ^s frequently^ 
little more than to become an ob- 
jjeft of thofe temptations which kad 
us to difgrace them. 

When Lord F — -r- was a pri- 
vate man, and pofleffcd of a very 
moderate fortune, he was confidered 
as a pattern of don>eftic comfort 
and happinefs. He had married ^ 
Lady of a condition very inferior to 
his own, with whofe charms and 
affeftion he was more than con- 
tented ; and to whom he made thp 
return of a conftancy almoft pro- 
verbial among thofe who. knew him. 
— But no fooner did be become 

poffeffed 
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poflTefled of his hereditary titles and 
poflleffionSj than his difpofitbns, 
though he was by no means a young 
man, took a new turn.— The calm 
happinefs and fimple honour of 
private life were deferted; conju- 
gal fidelity was not only wounded, 
but grofsly violated by him :— in 
ihorc, he funk at once into the mofl^ 
lafcivious life, and will moft pro* 
bably die a martyr to difeafes ac- 
c^uired by debauchery ahd intent 
perance * • 

E— 

♦ Thcfe obfervations muft have been 
written durlDgthe ilfeof thelare Lord of thb 
titlei and where prophetic of his end. It 
18 mod certainly true^ that, after he ro(e to 
public honours, he funk into private vices | 
and from a plain, decent chara£ler, gre^r 
into a profelTed debauchee,-*— A rtdiculouf 
pretence to £ecrec;y in a celebrated PropriiQ* 

tor 
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' E— of B ■--. 

THE office of an AmbalTa^ior 
is an excellent fchool to form 
the future Statefman* The oppor- 
tunities fuch a Minifter poffeffes of 
acquiring a knowledge of foreign 
Courts; the inlight he may obtain 
* into 

tor of Hot Baths, relative to this worthy 
Peer, juft occurs to me. This foa of Galett, 
among many other infiances of cures per» 
formed by his medicated vapours, which he 
related to a gentleman whofe curiofity led 
him to vifit this Bethefia^ named feveral ex- 
amples of great fuccefs in the lad flaged of 
the venereal difeafe : among the reft, hd 
particularly mentioned^ that a noble Lord 
had received a perfeft cure, after he bad 
been confidered as incurable by the faculty. 
He was bound in honour, he faid, not to re- 
veal his name ; but ftrongly hinted that one 
of the family had fuffered by the hand of a 
commoo Executioaer. 
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into the conftitution and policf of 
foreign nations ) the facihicy vfith 
which he may examine the condufl: 
and obferve the artifices of politics ; 
the means he pofTefles of diving into 
the intrigues of States, and the rea- 
dinefs with which he may inftrudl 
himfelf in every branch of political 
erudition -, fhould naturally form 
the Diplomatic Body into an ex- 
cellent and well-prepared Nurfery, 
from whence wcU-accompliflied per- 
fons might be readily tranfplanted 

into every office of the State. 

But fo it is, that few of them re^ 
turn fufficicntly qualified and iii- 
ftrufted to juftify their being pro- 
moted to any domcftic office of 
truft and importance -f • 

f It does not feem to be the fort of tlic 
B«..«. GovernineDt to feod proper men to 

reprefenf 
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This Nobleman was employed in 
fl very refpedable and cm&dential 

embafiy 



ffprefent it in foreign courts. The •fficd 
of AnobaiTador is confidered in our polinG» 
as a place of profit, and therefore generally 
given CO thofe who can make the greateff 
inrereft to obtaixi it.— Hence it is that 
France, who a6^8 upon different and wifer 
principles, poflefles fuch a decided fuperiority 
over us in their diplomatic cbaraBcrs. M a 
comparifon were to be niadef between the 
men employed by the two nations in that 
and (imilar capacities, beginning with the 
Confuls at Oftend^ and ending with the mod 
refpeftable courts in Europe^ the pre-emi- 
nence in favour of France^ Sir Jofepb Torkt 
escepted, would be ev^ent to all, ^nd force 
convidtion upon the moOt felf-interefted par- 
tiality. Indeed, the B Government 

feems {o fenfible of the incapacity of their 
^^reign Minifters, that, when they return 
home, fome penfion, houihold place, or titu- 
lary addition is given to them, as a reward 
for their trouble, and they are heard of no 
more.~It is true that Lord R— — is an 

exception; 
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frnbtiSy tQ (he Court; of ^ great C^n*^ 
pire, whofe r.ifing iafloence in the 
Scale X)f Politics is making fuch 
rapid ftrides as to attradb the atten- 
tive obfervation of every kuigdom 
in the fame quarter of the globe. — 
{iawev^r^ he ha^ not; aimed, 11 nee 
his return, at any important poft ii> 
the State ^ nor, indeed, ha$ he ever 

beent 



cx<;ep.tiqn; but bec^ufe hfi b94 been employed 
ia th^ Sgitthern cour-CS* he was appointed 
Secretary of State in tbc Northern departs 
^lent, where the knpwledge and experience, 
ivbatever it might be, tbat be bad gained ia 
his forcij^a c^pacityi^ woi;ld not be of the 
lea(l ufe to him as a domeflic fervaat of the 
4^te. Indeed » this happy arrangement wai 
xnade,. a9 mpft of our national bufmefs it 
done» to ferve a turn.— Alas ! it is this bu- 
finefs of ferving turns, which. will, in the 
end, deflroy the mod glorious poUncal Fa» 
brie that human wifdom hg9 ever €oo« 



I^ 
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bten conlid^red as a perlbn qualified 
for fuch a fuuacioo^« 



% Hoi^eTer« as the phrafe nms, for want 
of a blotter, he was appointed Lord LieutenatU 
of Ireland^ and with the eclat of naming his 
own Secretary ; a privilege muck abler mea 
bav^e been refufed, and which he owes to the 
difficulty of finding a Peer of the realm to 
accept the employment. The cords of mi- 
nifterial bondage might alfo be relaxed ia 
bis favour, from the hopes that his relations, 
whofe intereft is great, and whofe oppoficion 
to government has been formidable, might 
be foftened, at leaft, if not entirely feduced, 
hy the influence of the new Viceroy. 

Lord B-^ — — is an ambitious and a 
proud man, without any particular talents. 
"When he fought the embafly to Rujpa^ do- 
meftic difconteut was a principal ingredient 
in his application ; and, when he returned 
from thence, he was not without his politi* 
cal hopes and wifhes : but, fomehovv or other, 
he had taken a moft violent averfion to the 
E— of B— *- ; a circum fiance which was not 
likely to forward his ddign« in the road of 

political 
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L— A . 

THE ways which lead to ce- 
kbrity and renown are as 
various as thofe who purfue them. 
Some are known for their excellence 
in virtue, and others for their pre- 
eminence in vice.*-Many are fig- 
Dalized for their talents, but more 
for their folly. — Wit feldom faiU 
9f acquiring reputation, and dul* 

nefs 

political advj»ncement.-^Nay, lie carried his 
dlfgufl to that Nobleman Co far, as to refufe 
a Green Ribbon that was offered to him, 
becaule he thought the accepting of a 
Scotc/j Order would create a fufpicion that 
he tras devoted to his influence ;•— an idea 
which created his utmoft abhorrence* A. 
Ribbon of another and more honourable co< 
K)ur, is, I bcUeve, hit prefent obje6t ; and 
W.ill^ I doubt oot, be his future reward. 
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nefs is known to have conferred 
immortality.— Viflory wMl confign 
her heroes to eternal remembrance, 
and cowardice will eiihbakfi the 
dtflionour of her trouric^.— Fame 
feems to be as capricious afs For- 
tune ; aftd will ibmenmes ofd^r if, 
that men, whofe heavy chara^ers 
have a natural tendency to fink imo 
©blivion, fheuld owe the ri^petition of 
their names^ irt the mouths of man** 
kind, ta the kifid«iefs^of thei'f wkes. 

A good wife will do little niore 
for her huiband than make him 
happy; a pretty wife may give a 
roan no fmall degree of reputation, 
while her beauty lads ; but a co« 
quettifli wife, if fhe carries on her 
bufincfs with fpirit, will fecure his 

name 
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name a place in the chronicle of 
the times. 

This man is of fuch a frame, dif- 
pofuion, and charaftcr, that, if he 
had trufted to himfclf, he would 
never have been known beyond the 
circle of thofe whom the neccffary 
aflfairs and concerns of life muft 
cblleft about him. As the pofleffor 
of a large property, as a Peer of the 
Realm, &c. &c. &c. he has hardly 
exifted in the knowledge of v man- 
kind : — he is only known as the huf- 
)>and of Lady A—— *. 

* As a Peer, he is certainly knowu to the 
prcfent, and will be tranfmitted to future 
cimeSy as his name is frequently recorded 
among thofe who ha^e entered their bold 
and fpiriced protefts againfl the meafurcs of 
sxiodern Adminiitrations. 

Vol. IV. I It 
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It is a very unpleafing refleftion 

• « * * * * 

* « « ^ Hf « 

4» ^ iXF « « JKF 

« « « • « « 

«» « « » « t» 
« «F ^« 
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HOWEVER fcrious my ideas 
may be of filial duty, and 
however criminal I may think it is 
to fin againft that refpeft, tenderncfs, 
and regard^ which a parent has an 
undoubted right to claim from a 
child i in the checquered courfe of 

human 
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human affairs, there ' may arife cir- 
cumftances which would be even 
thought to juftify the wi(h that the he- 
reditary poffeffions of our family were 
under our own diredion, whatever 
may be the event which muft hap- 
pen to produce its gratification. 

An extravagant, capricious, and 
tyrannical parent, may dcferve fuch 
wilhes to attend him. — A prudent 
anxiety to preferve a tottering ef- 
tate, a natural refentment againfl: 
firange and unkind treatment from 
thofe whofe duty it is to afford kind- 
nefs and protedion, and an honeft 
love of freedom, will force a defire 
from the bed minds, that the obfta- 
des to their happinefs and ho- 
I 2 nour 
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nour were removed, whatever they 
might be. 
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IS among the number of thofe, 
who may be juftified in wifli- 
ing that the perfon who keeps him 
from the faireft part of his patri* 
mony, and in a comparative ftate of 
penury, had been forced by the 
hand of Fate to refign it to him 
for ever. The perfon that pof- 
feflcs it, lives in a foreign country, 
and diflipates its produce without 
honour or reputation; while the 
' magnificent Seat of the. Family, 
built by the pride of a Great Mi- 
'nifter, is "falling into ruins; and 

even 
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even the fuperb CoUedlion of Paint- 
ings, which adorn its fplendid a-i 
partments, is threatened to be dif- 
membered by the diftreffes of the 
prefenc owner, — from whom ftie 
boafts of withholding the leaft affift- 
ance from a fortune, m a great 
meafure, fuperfluous to herfelf, 
and which mud one day be his 
own —The crying claims of fuch 
a near relation, and the falling ho^ 
nour of her family, have not the 
leaft effcft upon this ftrange wo- 
man. Such an unnatural and ma^ 
licious negleft will, furely, juftify 
this injured Nobleman in the wifh 
that (he was no more; a wifh in 
which he will be accompanied by 
that of his country * . 

f The internal Tplendor of anation arifes 
I 3 from 
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But fuch a latitude of filial difgaffy 
tho', in fome rare and particular 

cafes,, 

from the tafle and magnificence, as well as 
the induftry and talents, of its inhabitantsr 
it confifts not only of its own produftions, but 
in thofe which its riches command from the 
diftant parrs of the globe.— The amazing 
influx into thefe kingdoms of every thing 
curious in art, or rare in nature, has greatly 
helped to give us a decided fuperiority over 
the other nations of the world. The wealth 
of this kingdom, direfted by the generofity, 
tafte, and munificence of its people, have 
called the Genius, the Artift, and the Philo- 
fopher, from countries the mod remote, to 
employ, encourage, and reward them.— Bat 
if this tide (hould turn, if the cabinets of 
our impoverifhed Men of Talle (hauld no 
longer find a transfer in our own country^ 
but to obey the calls of foreign purchafers, 
it would be a fatal omen, among many others^ 
of our declining glory. — The celebrated 
and princely Cabinet of Houghton has »U 
ready (hared this fate, and is gone to adorn 
the Palaces of a riling Empire. This is not 

only 
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cafes, it may be admitted, is not to 
be confidered without great abhor- 
rence. 

only a national iofs, but a national dlfgrace ; 
and it would have been well worthy the at- 
tention of Parliament, who, not many years 
ago, voted a large Aim for the purchafe of 
Antiquities dug from the Bowels pf jE/r«- 
r/«, to have preferved the Paintings of 
Houghton from the difhonour of a Foreign 
Sale.— Nay, It furprifes me much, that the 
■, who has been continually employ- 
ing his Italian Miniflers in the bufinefs of 

colleding materials ro enrich the ^*9 

Palace;, did not contrive, by fome means or 
other, to prevetu the wound which has been 
given to the fplendor of his country. 

The Dowager Lady O is in poiTef- 

fion of a Life-Intereft in a very large eft ate 
in Devon/hire^ &c. &c. which the prefent 
Lord will inherit at her death; — ^but, while 
ihc lives, her Ladyihip feems determined that 
he (hall not derive the Icaft advantage from 
it; — nay, (he carries her enmity fo far, as 
to give her diredions from Italy^ to have the 
influence of the efiate exerted againft bis 
I 4 par- 
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rcnce. — Among the vicious refine-^ 
ments of the prcfent age, there is 
nothing which merits a more fmcere 
deteftation, than the avowed impa- 
tience which fo many young men: 
difcover for the death of their pa- 
rents, and by the abandoned mode 
of declaring it in making open 
wagers determinable on the event;— 
a natural prelude to the very great 
indecency which fo commonly ac- 
companies the lofs of a belt, and, 
perhaps, only friend *. 

A young 

parliamentary wifhes ; and has a6tually oc^ 
cafioned an oppofitioa to Candidates propofcd 
by him for a certain Boroagh in the Weft of 
England, which is commanded by the landed 
property whereof (he is a tenant for life. 

* There is no fpecies of betting more 
common among young men of fafhion than 
that which is made upon the lives pf perfQns 

from 
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A young man who, before a con** 
merce with the world ha^ infcnfiblf 
corrupted his heart, can have beea 
able, by any means, to extinguifh 
the firft fentiments and affedlions of 
nature, is well prepared to be as 
great a villain as temptation and op- 
portunity can make him. 



from whom they have cxpeaations, or mty 
inherit reverfions, &c. — whether they are 
fathers, mothers, uncles, brothers, &c. or ia 
a morediftant line of relation. — The manner 
of proceeding is to lay upon the life of one's 
own relation, by which means, in the Ian* 
guage of the gaming-houfes, there is a cer- 
tainty of winnhig: — but if the father, &c. of 
the pcrfon, with whom I have made the 
wager, dies before mine, I win the bet; and 
if his fhould be the furvivor, it it true that I 
ihall lofe my bet, bat then I come into the 

poflVffion of my eftate. Thefe are very 

ihameful calculations,— but they are alfo Wry 
commoa ones. 
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E_ of p— --; 

THO* duty to parents is a Virtue 
of the 6r(l magnitude, and^ 
in ftiort, the fore-runner of every 
other-, it may, notwith (landing, be 
extended too far.— Goodqefs itfclf 
may be exceflive, and we are told by 
the wifeft of men, that it is by no 
means impoffible to be rigbuous 
ever much. 

The care and anxiety which 
haunts a parent's breaft during the 
uncertain progrefs of a Child's educa- 
tion, (hould be returned by a ready 
and fubmiflive obedience through 
the courfe of it : but when the ten- 
der age of youth is paft, and the 

period 
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period of manhood is attained, BUffd 
Submiflion is no longer to be an ex* 
peded duty;--Reafbn and Reflec- 
tion are then fuppofed to guide the 
offspring as well as his (ire, and a 
more manly connexion takes place 
between them — affeftionate offices, 
a watchful attention, and a fincere 
refpeiSt on the part of the Son ; fage 
counfcls and ready affiftance ot> 
the fide of the Parent :-.the latter 
lofes the power of command, and the 
former is no longer bound to an 
implicit obedience. 

The Sacred Precept of Honour thy 
Father and thy Mot'r^r^ as delivered 
by Divine Authority, was addreffcd 
to thofe who had attained a comple- 
tion of reafon and manhood, and 

implies 
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implies no other fubmiflion to 
the will of a parent but fuch as is 
authorized by the mature reflcdtion 
of his offspring. Paternal power, and 
filial fubmiflion under this command, 
become, at a certain period, a bond 
of friendfliip, but of the firft and no- 
bleft kind; enlivened and invigorated 
by the inftinftive love of what has 
fprung from us, and an high fenfe of 
obligation for that anxious and pre- 
ferving care which we owe to the 
Authors of our beings. — Thefe 
ftrong and primitive obligations of 
nature, therefore, are defigned to 
mellow, as it were, into a kind but 
corrected Affeftion on one fide, and 
Honour, Refped, and Gratitude, on 
the other. — This is the juft, regular^ 
and natural connexion between pa- 
rents 



V 
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Knts and children, when the latter 
are advanced to that time of life 
which gives maturity to judgment, 
and they, in their turn, may expeft 
the -parental title. 

An imbecillity of mind, or fomc 
particular circumftance of depen- 
dence, can alone bring a man to prac- 
tife a childifh obedience to any one; 
and it (hews a proud, tyrannical, or 
infidious chara<Eter in a parent, who 
wilhes, by the mode of education he 
purfues, or the menace of difHiheri' 
tance, to keep his children or rela- 
tions in a (late of difgraceful fubmif- 
fion. — The power of intercft may be 
ib ftrong as to chain down even the 
noble fpirit to the painful tafk of 
lowning an authority ic defpifes; — but 
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BO fooner is the bondage tinlooledji 
than he rifes at once into that liberal, 
generous, and animated manner of 
ihinking and afting, which difplays 
liis real charafter to the world. 

But to enfure a length of unde- 
viating fubmilTion, and to impregnate 
the mind with fteady difpofitions to 
4)bedience, the artful parent, whofc 
intereftcd views might receive a 
Ihock in the early emancipation of 
her child^ takes the furer way of 
private education,--^wherein the in- 
truded tutor makes filial obedience 
the firft of Virtues, the theme of 
every hour, the point to which every 
precept tends, tlie fource of every re- . 
ward, and the guide to every Honour. 
'^Such an education^ affifled by pa- 
rental 



I 
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rental arts, \«^ill continue the child* 
hood of the home-fed boy to an 
advanced period of life- 

I would, mod willingly, forgive 

Lady P ^s management of her 

fon, if fhc did but exercife her au- 
thority in making him adt like a 
man. — Her aiTuming a power over 
bis purfe, to fupply her loflcs at play, 
might be forgiven, if, in other re- 
fpeds, (he diredired his attention to 
objedts, in fome degree, worthy the 

rank he holds in the world* It is 

a great misfortune to fome men to 
have loil a father at an early period^ 
when, tho' they may, fometimes, be 
confidered as plagues,— in general 
they arc real bleflings *. 

• Lady P— — 18 faid to be very much 

infatuated 
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E—ofW . 

THERE is no individual who 
fufFcrs more difappointmcnts 
.than are experienced by the world at 

large: 

infatuated with play, and that (he has been 
reduced to the greateft difficulties in order to 
pay debts contra6led in that miierable bufine(§. 
That her Ton (hould afford his afliftance oa 
thefe occafions is very natural ; and that he is 
teady to do it, I have not the leaft doubt, and 
from the reafons already hinted.— -Neverthe- 
lefs, I am firmly of opinion^ that the young 
Peer has received more advantages from the 
care of his mother, however defigning it is 
jreprefented to have been, than he wouki have 
experienced from his father, who was an unpo« 
pular, whimfical, weak^and wicked chara6ter. 
The pidure Lord M-^ -^ drew of the Jatc 
J^ord P in the Houfe of Lords, in an ap- 
peal brought by faim to their jurifdidinn, and 
which forced him to retire covered with con- 
fufion, mud be in the remembrance of many, 
«nd forms a part of the traditionary hiftory 
of bad men. 
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large : public judgments are as often 
without foundation as private ones^ 
and mankind, in their corporate ftate^ 
feem to be governed by the lame ca- 
prices, deceived by the fame appear- 
ances, and liable to the fame errors, 
as the (implefl: poor creature that 
helps to compofe it. 

A very great and Angular attention 
was paid to the education of this 
Nobleman by his late father, who, 
fearful of the corruptions which dif- 
grace our great feminaries of learn- 
ing, configned him to the care of the 
firft hiftorian of this age, to com- 
plete his moral as well as political 
charader.— From Scotland he re- 
turned fo well informed, and with 
fuch an amiable manlinefs about him. 
Vol. IV. K that 
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that the moft flattering prognoftica* 
tions were made of his future emi- 
nence. — He foon afterwards entered 
upon his travels, which did not, in 
any great degree, either improve or 
corrupt him ; and he has fince re- 
mained a quiet, inofFenfive, domeftic 
charafter, little known but by per* 
fons of Tafte and Firiu. 

This Lord, without the predomi- 
nant Vices of the age, and with a 
great eftate, is reprefented to be in 
the fame danger of difarrangement as 

thofe who are led away by them. . 

Firiu and Taftt, alone, will find a 
way fbmetimes to get, very quickly, 
to the far end of a large fortune. 
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I Never fail to exprefs my fatisfac- 
tion, when I obferve any member 
of the Nobility, whofe rank and for- 
tune would enable him to indulge in 
jeafe and indolence, impelled by a 
vigorous and adtive difpofition, and 
feem to be defirous of giving his 
jiame fome degree of reputation in 

the opinion of mankind. When 

fuch a difpofition is the refult of 
prudence and reflexion, there are 
the faireft hopes of its producing 
fervice and utility to fociety: — but 
even when it takes a whimfical or 
grotefque turn, expedation may ftill 
look forwards to good ; as time and 
^xpieriencc will foon give the aclive 
K 2 fpirit 



fpirit its proper tone, and direft it to 
proper objcfts. 

It Ihould be confidered as an in- 
difpenfable duty in thofe who hai^ 
the cafe of rich and noble youth, 
to inftil into their tender minds 
tbefe truths >-that they are borti 
for fomething more and better than 
to build houfes, plant gardens, buy 
piftures, ioU in chariots, attend pub« 
lie amufements, and give a thought- 
kfs vote in th^ Senate ;-*that their 
wealth and independence do not 
exempt them from any of thofe ge- 
neral duties which all men owe to 
their country v-^-that there is fome- 
thing alfo due to the more confined 
circle of fociety, and much, very 

much 
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much^ to their families and to tbein« 

fclves* 

It is not fufiicicnt that a Peer of 
the realm fhould leave his eftate ub- 
impaired ro his Pofterity •, that he 
fliould be unftained by the vices of 
the age, or blulh to commit a fla- 
grant aft of injuftice. — Thefeare 
negative duties, v^hich a man of 
common prudence and good-nature 
may perform, as it were, mechani- 
cally, and almoft without the exer- 
tion of an intelledtual faculty. — Such 
a life of uniform, innocent tranquil 
lity, does not include in it the cha- 
radker of the Patriot, the Senator, 
the Parent, or the Friend.— Such a 
life, indeed, is very fuperior to that 
K3 of 
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of vice, but is very inferior alfd cor 
that of virtue. 

That lukewarm medium of aft- 
ing and thinking, which neither 
finks into the one, nor foars to the 
other, though it does no aftual 
harm, produces little real good ; and 
the man who purfues it paffes 
through life "without approbation^ 
and finks into the grave unlament- 
cd and unknown. Negative vir- 
tue is a kind of negative vice; and 
this intermediate charafter, chough 
it will never be haunted by the cen- 
fure which attends the bad, will 
alfo never be charmed with that 
applaufc that cheers the good. 

The 
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The greater part of mankind 
gain the bread they eat by the la- 
bour of their hands, and the fweat 
of their brows -, nor is the number 
finall of thofe, who, by a continual 
exertion of their intelleftual talents, 
obtain the food that nouridies, apd 
the raiment that cloaths them : — 
nor are they who are born to wealth 
and independence, fent into the world 
for no other purpofe but to eat, 
drink, fleep, and continue their 
fpecics ;— like the Courtiers of Anfi- 
nousy fruges confumere nati j— but to 
take an aftive part in that fociety to 
which they belong, and to perform 
the obligations attached to their fta- 
^ion, not from the defire of gain, 
but from a fenfe of duty. 

K 4 It 
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It is the firft and moft honour^ 
able privilege of fupcrior life, ta 
engage in the concerns of ic, free 
from the narrow and corrupting 
fuggeftions of intcreft. To aft from 
the liberal impulfe of the mind, 
inftead of the rigorous diftates of 
neceffity ; to poflefs a Icifure for 
thought, a freedom of defigh, and. 
a fcope of aAion, unfhackled by- 
want, unembittered by doubt, or 
unawed by power, are privileges of 
wealth and independence fupcrior 
to every means of fenfual and luxu- 
rious enjoyment which they are 
able to afford. — Thefe are the fenti- 
ments which Ihould be fixed deep 
and unmoveable in the tender minds 
of thofe whofe lot is caft among 
the higher orders of men. 

The 



' The education of modern times 
IS an education of accomplifhments, 
and not of knowledge — of the body, 
and not of the mind.~Its great ob- 
ject is to form the Man of Faftiiori 
and the Courtier, inftead of the 
great and good charaftcr. ■■■ ■ ■ 
Thus the Dancing-Maftcr precedes 
the Hiftorian ; the Profeffor of 
Sciences yields to the Performer of 
t Mufical Inftrument ; the Teacher 
of Legiflation gives way to a Bab. 
bier of Foreign Tongues j and Re- 
ligion, to every thing. 

To fing, play, and dance well, 
according to the ftntimcnt of the 
great poet of life and manners, 
where Virtue is, may be moft vir- 
tuous.— When external accomplifh- 

ments 
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ments are only confidered as the 
decorations of great and fupcrior 
qualities,— when they ferve as exte- 
rior graces to interior merit, they 
give a compleat finifhing to the hu- 
man charader, and make a man 
every thing that he can or ought to 
be: — but, after all, they are only 
the fecondary attainments, the mere 
ornaments of the building, which ad- 
minifter neither folidity nor ftrcngth ; 
and he, who gives his fole or imme- 
diate attention to their cultivation, 
will be liable to the fame imputation 
of folly and weaknefs, as the archi- 
teft, who, in erecting an edifice, 
turns his thoughts to the richnefs 
of his friezes and the ornaments of 
Jiis columns, and i$ totally inatten- 
tive to the folidity of the founda- 
tion 
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tidn which is to fupport the fa- 
bric*. 



E— of C— and O-^ . 

TfZ'HA't s in d name F—hy^ 
^^ the lovc-ftricken Maiden in 

the 

* I have read thefe obfervations with 
pleafure ; but I never heard of any particular 
difpofirion to an aftive life in the noble 
Lord whofe charadler occafioned them, but 
what appeared in a well-known, fudden, and 
^ whimfical voyage he inide to America*-^' 
He went, I think, to F or (fmoutby or {omQ 
other fea-port, to take leave of a relation who 
commanded a Ihip under failing orders for 
that quarter of the globe ; and finding him on 
the eve oi departure, a -fudden whim dif- 
pofed his Lordftiip, without further prepara- 
tion, to accompany him, — ^On his return, 
I remember, he had a long audience • of bis 
— — — , and, fince that time, has been at 
little thoyght of as any perfon of his rank. 
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^t play, who is enamoured of the 
enemy of her family ; and the fame 
fcntencc ought to be affcftingly 
pronounced, when we conQdcr what 
an empty thing titulary diftinc^ion 
is, when unaccompanied with one 
amiable qualification or honouFable 
difpofi(ion« 

The luftre of thefe titles would 
have been continued, if eithier of 
the Brothers of this Nobleman had 
lived -J- : but thefe amiable and 
promifing young men were unfor- 
tunately 

+ Lord 1>— — .— n, a young manof moft 
amiable manners and promifing talents, who 
died in the ltfe«time of his father, as it was 
faid, of a broken heart ; — and the late £— ^ 
ofC— and O— — — , ofwhofefolid Un- 
derftanding and Erudition the world had 
formed no fmall cxpedations— He enjoytd 
the Peerage bot a very Ihort time* 
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tunitely {hatched away» leaving thv 
honours of the family to feft upon 
a man who will give them no ad*- 
dition cither of rank or reputa- 
tion. 

The name of B*— (lands very 
high in the opinion of mankind, 
and poffeffes a moft refpedable 
place among the great and learned 
men, who, by their talents and la- 
bours, have helped to enlighten the 
world. — To another of the fame fa- 
mily, but of an higher title, we owe 
the machine which bears his name j 
and, in return for its Exiftence, will 
give him Immortality: — an Inven- 
tion which condu(5ts us at once to 
the ikies 5 unfolds the Secrets of 
the Planetary Syftem, and makes 

. us 
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MS acquainted with the various 
worlds, whichi with our own, help 
to form the grand Scheme of the 
Univerfe. — ^To an Inheritor of his 
Honours and Fortune, the prefent 
age is not entirely without obliga- 
tion for feveral works of tafte and 
diligence J. 

Bjr 

X The Father of the prefent Lord ap- 
peared with feme degree of reputation in the 
Hterary world ; and, perhaps, was as proud 
of the title acquired by his fVudies, as of that 
which accompanied his birth. — ^The cir- 
cumftance which induced him, not only mod 
affiduoufly to cultivate the Bilies Lettres^ but 
to ^d to them, is very lingular, and as 
follows : 

His Father, for what reafon 1 cannot tell^ 
. bad conceived fuch an ill opinion of his un- 
derflanding and difpoiitions, as to leave a 
very large and valuable Library to Cbrifi^ 
Church College y Oxford i afligningin bis wilj, 
ihat the motive to fuch a becjuefl was the 

total 
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By whom or by what the prefent 
interregnum of all utility in this fa- 
mily 

total incapacity in his Ton to make a proper 
ufe of it. — However, whether the old Lord 
had miilaken the difpolition and talents of 
the young Lord, or that the latter was 
awakened from any natural indolence ot 
heavincfs of charafter by fuch a public and 
authentic declaration of his weaknefs, — he 
feemed to have been determined to prove 
the falfehood and injuftice of that f\ifpicioH 
which had feparated fuch a valuable property 
^s a Library, coUedled by his anceftors, from 
the family.— The defign he very fully ef- 
fected by a diligent^ and, I may add, labo- 
rious attention, to (hine as a writer ; and, 
from whatever caufe fuch a jdifpofition might 
arife, it foon became habitual, and was at 
lad the leading feature of his charadler. He^ 
rood certainly, was not a man of genius, but a 
formal, laborious, and affedled Pedant, proud 
of the name of an author, and fwelled with 
any adulations from the Writing Tribe.— His 
jworks, laboured imitations of theantients, and 
^zp/e^ons of a deep tcndernefs which he 

did 
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isily will be fucceeded, I kave not 
the gift of foreboding.— -Various are 
the changes of human affairs ;— Pig- 
mies fwell into Giants, and Giants 
dwindle into Pigmies * . 

After 

did not poflefs, are ever^ where to be found. 
^-A fondnefs co apply the Claffics* &c. &c* 
to any and tvtxy circumilance, whether 
a nail bad pricked the hoof of his horfe, 
or Death had deprived him of a favourite 
dog, or a favourite child, was among his par- 
ticularities.— Though his writings are not 
of the fir ft clafs, they have given ample proof 
to the world, tliat the father had mifcon- 
ceived the charadler of his fon, and did him 
a real injviftice by leaving his Library to 
ileep on the dufty fitelves of a college. 

♦ There is a ftory told of one of the fa- 
mily, I fhould fufpedt it to be of the preient 
Lord, who, being under the corre6lion of hi« 
Schoolraafter, received the following re- 
proachful a^ompaniment of the rod:— 
** One of your Jnceftors in*uenttd an Orrety^ 
and another of than gave to the %vorld a tranf^ 

lation 
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Afccr all, there is fomctbing 
very refolure in this Lord's poli- 
tics i f 

L— 



iaiion ^f Pliny ^ — hut you^ I fear ^ will never 
invent any thing hut mifchirf^ n^ traifiaH any 
thing hut an tile Boy into afoolijb Man** 

f The part this Nobleman has taken 
againft the meafures of Government has 
been, I believe, without interruption.-r*I 
do not pretend to know on what principles 
he adls at prefent ; but his refentment was 
very loud at being refufed the o/fice of Lord 
H'gb Treafurer of Ireland^ which had beca 
ufed to accompany one of his titles : and I 
am rather difpofed to believe that this difap- 
pointinent, fomented by fome of his friends 
who were in the oppofition, determined him 
to fet his face fo ileadily againft the Court. 
-^His relation, Lord S — — , did all he 
could for him in this bufinefs, and endea- 
voured to foften his difpleafure by the of- 
fer of a penfion, which he refufed with dif- 
dain* 

Vol. IV. L 
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L— F -. 

WHEN ruptures happen be- 
tween parents and children, 
as far as my obfervation reaches, I 
have generally found that they arife 
from vice, extravagance, folly, or 
difrefpedful behaviour in the lat- 
ter. — The reafon, experience, and fo- 
lidity of Parental Age cannot be 
fuppofcd, but in very particular 
circumftances, to be fo deceived or 
led aftray as to give a child juft 
caufe of complaint.-— A father, un- 
lefs he is the worft or weakeft of 
men, will not be found in the dif- 
graceful predicament of wronging 
his ion, but from too much kind- 
nefs or indulgence. The natural 

love 
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love of the being which fprings 
from us 5 an habitual afFeftion for 
what has been many years the ob- 
jeft. of our tender care 5 an atten- 
tion to the good opinion of the 
world, which is never more in dan- 
ger than from parental cruelty ; and, 
bcfides, the near approach of that 
time of life, when the old man ex- 
pe6ts and finds his chief worldly 
comfort in the fupport of his 
children ; are all powerful and cf- 
fcftual motives in a parent's breafl: 
to do more than juftice to his 
child. 

On the contrary, a young man, 

educated in affluence, heir to great 

fortunes, his paffions in full career, 

and, from his own folly, or the fc- 

L 2 dudions 
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duAions of the worlds continually 
impelled by the defire of gratifica- 
tion, finds, beneath a father^s eye, 
an unpleafing interruption to his 
wilhes ; and, in paternal prudence, 
a frequent check to the career of 
indulgence. — In fuch a fituation, 
and with fuch a difpofition, neither 
of which, I believe, are uncommon 
at this day, the young man will con- 
fider his father as a fpy upon his 
aftions, the judge of his follies, a 
check upon his will, and an obftacle 
to his freedom.— If, alfo, to the 
enemies fuch an youth has in him- 
fclf are added thofe without, — the 
hungry, deluding crowd he attracts 
about him, — it will not require a mo- 
ment to determine, if fuch a father 
and fon are eflranged from each 

other. 
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other, which of them will bear the 
imputation of fuch a lignal misfor* 
tune. 

I call it a fignal misfortune ; for, 
in the catalogue of domeftic trou* 
blcs, I hardly know a greater. — Ic 
is that which brings down grey hairs 
with forrowto the grave, — artd leaves 
the bark of youth without a helm, 
the fport of winds and waves, with- 
out the means of efcaping the rock 
or rcfifting the ftorm. 

It may be very natural to fuppofe 
me partial in a contelt between pa* 
rents and children; but, however 
that may be, the circumftances of 
life, and the domeftic fituations of 
the day, will fupport mc very fully 

L3 in 
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in my fentiments. Prejudice itlclf 
could not wilh the balance to be 
more in favour of parents than it 
is. — Indeed, when I fee a young no- 
bleman eftrange himfelf from his fa- 
ther^ openly oppofe his views, take 
a different party in the affairs of go- 
vernment, affociate with perfons ob- 
noxious to him, and diftrefs himfelf 
in order to diftrefs him, fr6m whom 
he received his life, I cannot but ap- 
prehend that there muft be fomc- 
thing more inveterate in his charac- 
ter than appears, and that he has 
motives to fuch a conduft which he 
dares not own * . 

L— 

* The great fe verity aod injuftice with 
which the character of an amiable young no- 
ble mas 



k 
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L — Sr^ and S-^. 

I Have already, fomewhcre, ob- 
fcrved that men are frequently in- 
f dcbted to the care and condud: of their 

wives. 



bleman is here treated, will be evident to 
every one who may take the trouble of 
reading the following relation, which I be- 
lieve to be tolerably authentic. 

In the latter part of the above-written ob- 
fervations, there is a clear allufion to the ge- 
neral reports concerning the rupture between 

Lord T and his Ton Lord F — — . It 

was faid at the time when it cook places and I 
fancy very much believed, that the young 
man was violently enamoured of the Lady 
whom his Father married ; and that the 
nuptials, which gave him a ftepmother, up- 
rooted from his bread every the lead fenti- 
ment of refpedi for his father. This opinion 
was generally entertained; and the following 
circumdaoces, among many otners, was told 
L4 in 
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wives, for that notoriety in the world, 
which, of themfelvcs, they would 
never have acquired. 

A pai^ 



ID lopport of it : — Lord T — >— , proud of 
the beauty which was fhortly to be his, fome 
little time previous to his marriage, wa» 
pleafed, at his own table, to exhibit the pic- 
ture of bis future bride to the company, and, 

amidft the praifes it drew forth, Lord F 

burft into tears, arofe from his chair, and re- 
tired.— Now, I will venture to aiTert, 
that thefc tears did not proceed from difap- 
pointed paffion ; it was not a burft of angry 
ibrrow from any fordid or felf-interefted ap- 
prehenfions that made them gu(h forth* but 
the wounded fenfibility of filial piety, not to 
a father who was about to commit an a6t of 
folly, but to the memory of a much- loved 
mother who was no more* 

To make this opinion perfeftly intelli* 
gible, I fliall, without examining Lord 

T *s hoary paiCoo, and the injuilice he 

committed againft his family, by indulging 
ir, beg leave to relate a little biftory, which 

i* 
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A paffion for an innocent and 
^ lively amufcmcnt, which has pof* 

feffed 

18 not generally known, and has been given 
^ to me upon fuch an authority as will juftify 

/ me in the repetition. 

' The late moft amiable Lady T . 

without doubt, for the beft reafons, made it 
the objed of her dying prayer, and the laft 
requeft of her Hfe to her Lord, that he 
would never repeat the nuptial vow. Thi» 
affecting entreaty was anfwered, on his party 
by the moft unequivocal and facred pro^ 
mife; noT did he hcfitate to enforce his 
alTurances of obedience to her will with tho(b 
folemn accompaniments^ which, in the ide« 
of mankind, render the breach of them fo 
criminal as fcarcely to admit of atonement. 
—If a fon ihould have beea'a witnefs to th» 
awful engagement, what muft be his feel- 
ings, when he faw the moment approaching 
that was to break this obligation, — when he 
(hould fee the dying prayer of a mother, 
whole darling he had been, treated with a 
contempt the moil mortifytag to an affec* 
tionate child* 

Without 
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feffcd Lady S — and S — to a very 
advanced time of life, has made 

known 

Without confidering the force of fuch a 
promife, which the man who made it may 
declare was done merely to calm the laft mo- 
ments of a dying perfon, I (ball obferve, that, 
however indifFcreiit the world might be upon 
fuch an occafion, a fon may be fully jafti- 
fied in difcovering an abhorrence of fcch a 
breach of obligation, and may very natu- 
rally confider the avowal of his feelings as a 
duty he owes to the dear and venerable me- 
mory of a much-Ioved parent. It may 

be faid, that other circumflances concurred 
to promote this unfortunate eftrangemcnt :— 
perhaps. Lord T— — demanded his fon's 
confent to certain fettlements on his new 
wife, and the probable iifuc of his marriage j 
and, if that was the cafe, it was natural, for 

every reafon, that Lord F (hould refufe 

it.- -Bur, without entering farther into the 
matter, I flatter myfelf that I have given to 
the conduct of the young Nobleman its true 
motive, and turped the covered cenfure of 
the fon into a clear and. merited dlfdpproba* 
tion of the father. 
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known a Title, which, from the in-' 
fjgnificance of him who bears ir,* 
would hardly have been known be- 
yond the Door-keeper of the Houfe 
of L— — , or the environs of the 

county of B . However, 

after all,— it is a more comfortable 
thing for a poor man to be indebted 
for his fame to an old Figurante than 
a young Coquette. 
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TT is the opinion of moft perfons 
^ of birth, in foreign countries, 
that to follow the bcntof their genius, 
if it fhould lead to the attainments 
of what they call vulgar profcffions, 

would 
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would be derogatory from the high 
rank they hold in the world— This 
is a very miftaken pride,— as know- 
ledge, of what kind foever it may be, 
cannot be difgraceful to any fitua- 
tion ; and hence it is that Ignorance 
is the general charafteriftic of the 
Nobility in many Nations of Europe, 
—where to be noble, is to be a Cox- 
comb and a Blockhead. 

In China, a country, by the con- 
templation of whofe laws the wifeft 
Icgiflarors of the weftern world might 
improve their own policy, — learning 
is the only fource of Nobility, and^ 
by preventing it from defcending to 
an ignorant offspring, that wife peo- 
ple prcfcrve it pure and free from 
pollution.— A clafs of men fo necef- 

fary 
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faiy to the State is not fuffered to , 
depend upon the chance of human 
affairs : — Merit, not birth, fills up the 
vacant honour, and preferves it. 

If the Nobility of England is not 
the mofl: virtuous, it is, certainly, the 
beft inftruded and informed of any 
in Europe. — The manners of the age 
may infcft Lords like other men,— 
and among them there may be many 
individuals who difgrace their charac- 
ter, their country, and themfelves ; 
bur, as a corporate, deliberative body, 
they poflcfs a fupreme degree of 
wifdom, eloquence, and erudition. — 
In the Peerage of Great Britain there 
are perfons, and not a few of them, 
of the greateft talents and mofl con- 
fummate knowledge, whofe minds 

are 
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are not only capable of embracing 
the affairs of States and Kingdoms, 
but are equally inftrufted in the 
various branches of fcience, and 
adorned with the graces of tafte and 
elegance. — Whatever fubjeft comes 
before them, whether it confifts of 
deep queftions of State, difputes 
with foreign Nations, or matters of 
internal policy, as trade, manu- 
factures, agriculture, &c. &c. &c, 
it is fure to be examined in all its 
parts with knowledge, ability, and 
eloquence. 

A Peer of the Britilh Realm, ab- 
ftrafted and unlhackled from the 
particular fervice of Government, 
has a threefold character. — In the 
firft place, he is an hereditary Se- 
nator, 
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nator, and every Ad of Parliament 
muft come under his infpedlion :— 
fecondly, he is a Judge, and member 
of a Court which is the dernier rejort 
of all legal application, and whofe 
bufinefs it is to review^ the condufb 
of every other judicature : — and, 
thirdly, in his private charafter, as 
a Peer of the Realm, he mud poflefs 
confiderable property, and private 
influence. — Henqe, a wife regulation 
of his own concerns, and the pro- 
moting good order and equal juftice 
in the province where he may occa- 
fionally refide, become neceflfary 
obligations. — All thefe circumftan- 
ces of charadlcr require great infor- 
mation as well as ability ; — and there 
are many who poflTefs qualifications 
for them all : — indeed, there arc none 

who 
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who are not educated topoflefs them; 
and there arc very feldom any who 
difgrace their rank from a want of 
capacity, or a failure of inftrudion, 
but from the purfuits of a pleafurable 
life. 

A very eafy proof of the foregoing 
affertions might be given by prcfent- 
ing a roll of thole Noblemen whofe 
great knowledge and eminent talents 
are on record. — But if we leatre be- 
hind us the labours of the State, the 
fplendid talents of the Orator, and 
the fhrewd judgment of the Politi- 
cian, and defcend into the confines 
of private life, the Britilh Nobility 
and perfons of rank will appear to 
have given, and continue daily to 
give, the moft incontcftable evidence 

of 
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of their acquaintance with the ufc- 
ful as well as elegant fdcnces. — 
Some have devoted their leifure- 
faotirs to the Mufe, and tuned the 
reed, or ftruck the lyre; — others 
have laboured in the track of hiftory, 
or the Icfs rugged path of criticifm. 
The fpirit of agriculture Owes nntuch " 
of its exertion to the noble and gen- 
tleman farmer, — ^Thc new and al- 
moft magic art of difpofing and 
ornamentrng grounds; in fliort, that 
. new union of art and nature, which 

r forms the fdience of modern garden- 

ing, takes its rife from the tafte and 
i judgment of our firft claflcs of men. 

f Nor is architecture without its dif- 

ctplcs anwng them; and, under their 
I direftion, works, which would have 

' rivalled thofe of Greece, have 

been ercdted* — Mufic, alfo, has rca- 
VoL. IV. M fon 
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fon to boaft of her noble votaries, — 
and Religion has poflefled fome very 
fliining lights among laymen of high 
rank and condition. — Antiquities 
and fiatural Hillory have been not 
only purfucd, but illuftrated, by the 
noble ftudcnt ; — and, in the inferior 
arts, where manual and continual 
praftice, in which they could not en- 
gage, is neceflary to perfedlion, — 
mrn of high flation have diredted 
and encouraged the induftry of 
others to very ufeful improvements. 
But, above all,— that fublimc Geo- 
metry, which has familiarifed us, as 
it were, with the worlds about us, 
is deeply indebted to the profound 
enquiries and inventive capacity of an 
Englilh Peer ♦. 

• The Earl of Orrery. 

The 
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The late Earl of Macclesfield was 
confidered as one of the bed Matbe* 
maticians of the age, and to him ic • 
was owing that our regulation of che 
year was adjuftcd to that of other Eu- 
ropean Nations, — He was, for many 
years. Pre fident of the Royal Society, 
and gave £very aid in his power, by 
the communication of his own atten- 
tive enquiries, as well as by encoura- 
ging thofe of others, to advance that 
fcience to which his genius had fo 
eminently difpofed him. 

The chief Glory of a Nation muft 
arife from chofe men who have made 
their names memorable by great and 
.good adlions^. — The herd of Fops 
and Fools, however high their Titles, 
Will be foon forgottcnj — they are 
M z loft 
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loft with the trifles of the moment, 
while the nffrfal, honourable, and 
aftive lives of grtal and good men 
form the fplcrtdid piftu^e which fuc- 
cecding Ages behold with 'awe and 
veneration. 



miim 



L_ F— — ♦. 

THIS worthy Nobleman would, 
I doubt not, willingly change 
his new- created title of my Lord^ for 
the more folid one*of an bappy Fa- 
tter. I rather fufpcdt that the 

• From the manner in which thcfc re- 
marks are written, I ihould think that they 
were made about the time of tbii Lord's 
death. 

views 
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views of his Peerage were founded 
in misforiune, and the motives 
which urged him to aik it were not 
fo nouch to add an honour to his fa- 
mily^ as to fecure certain perma- 
nent privilege.*? which miglit pre- 
Jfcrve it from difgrace. 

, If it were permitted to reafon 
upon the matter, the conclufion 
would be, that this Lord met with 
a very undeferved fate. — In him- 
fclf he was an honeft, worthy, pru- 
dent, and indq^endcnt charader j 
managed his own ample fortune 
with wifdom; p-efervcd a proper 
Hofpitality in the Country where 
he lived, and acquired that influence 
which is the offspring of popular re- 
gard and veneration. — Won by his 
M 3 prudent 
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prudent and fenfible conduft, hw 
very diftant relation, the late Lord 

F , made him the inheritor of 

his immenfe property, as a pcrfon 
whofe charader and difpofitions 
would lead him ta apply it to the 
wilcft purpofes> I never heard his. 
ceconomy accufed of being too ftrait 
cither to bis Neighbour, his Frierfd, 
or his Children.— It is therefore af 
moft lamentable circurrvftatKe» that 
the latter ftipuld, by a fyftem of ex-. 
iravagance, wherein no one good 
was done> no one worthy a£b per- 
formed, no one good confeqocnee 
derived, tear fuch a noble fortune to 
pieces, embitter the latter years of 
an excellent parent, and employ his 
clofing life in the miferable duty of 
pre£erving a cemaant of one of the 

fineft 



finefl eltates in the kingdom to 
children yet unborn * . 



♦ In the annais of modern extravagance^ 
there has not been fuch* an excenQve and 
ufelefs dtffipation as has been contrived b>^ 
the two eider fens of this family. — There 
was neither fplendor nor elegance in the 
bufinefsy and the golden interval was n^pc 
graced with jovial mirth or fmiling hofpi- 
tality. It gave neither bread to the La- 
bourer, i^or encouragement to the Arcift ; no 
one profited by it but the bloodfucking Ufu- 
rer, the Jockey, and the Gamefter. — It vvas a 
ruin with fcarce a wreck ; — when the bark 
fank, a few filken ftreamers floated on the 

wave, and that was all. The attempt to 

overturn the teftamcntary arrangement of 
tbe late Lord by an adt of parliament, was . 
illegal ; and they were friends to the laws of 
their country who oppofed the innovating 
ddign.«— The infant and the child unborn 
will one day thank them for their juftice and 
their mercy. 

M4 D— 
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D— of C . 

IF the moft amiable, heart, the 
moft poliihed manners, a iblid 
underdanding, and an irreproagh- 
able demeanour, can give any ho- 
nour to private life; this man is en« 
titled to enjoy the fulnefs of it, — 
If found judgment, an indepen- 
dent Ipirif, an aftive difpofition, a fo-' 
ber dignity, and patriot virtue, can 
exalt a public charafter; this Duke 
has a juft claim to the higheft reputa- 
tion which it is capable of receiving. 

As anhufband, a father, amafter, 
a neighbour, a citizen, a peer, and 
a chriftian, he has afforded an ex- 
ample which would greatly benefit 

and 
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and adorn the times in which we 
\\vc^ if it could charm thofe of his 
birth, rank, and fortune, to make 
his the model of their own lives -f. 

He is the friend of government 
without the fufpicion of adling 
from any but patriot motives. — He 

has not only fulfilled his duties, as 
a peer of the realm, with ability, 
zeal, and attention, without ground- 
ing upon them a claim to the emo-* 
luments of government, but ha* 
refufed offices of profit, as well as 
dignity, which have foUicited hit 
acceptance :^ . 

■f He hag always prefcrvcd the charadler 
of a decent, moral mao :— befides, he hat 
butlt a church. 

X From a certain fort of old-fa(hk)aed dig- 
nity 
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I dwell with pleafure on the vir- 
tues of this excellent nobleman ^ 
I have known him long and well, 
and have efteemed him as a cha- 
rafter that rcflefts the brighteft 
luftre on the Peerage of Great Bri- 
tain. . . . { ' . . . 

With what wif(iom and good For- 
tune did the Duchcfs of C 

difpofe of her immenfe riches in the 
purchafe of fo much happinefs as 
the afiedtions of fuch a man is ca- 
nity and parade that he fupports, I (houlU 
think that he is lying hy 'for vl blue Rthboni 
and, if I know any thing of his charafler^ 
lie would rather be adorned with that perfo- 
nal bawbie, than be employed in the naoft 
honourable, and what, I believe, is of more 
confequence to his Grace, the moUt frofitabU 
poft his Majefty has to bcflow. 

pablc 
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pableof beftowing! AUthcprivifeg» 
of rank and ftation, however great 
they may be, are but duft in the! 
balance, when compared with the 
folid honours of virtue^ and the 
genuine comforts of donaefiic life ^ 



E- of B— . 



I 



T has been faid, thai the fortune 
which gives a throne forbids 



§ The& fentiments muift allude to the 

late moft excellent Duchefs of C ► 

His Grace, however, as all the world knows,i 
ifr married again ^•— a rkh virgin was hi» 
former lot, a rich widow is his prefent for- 
tune: but, from the vanity and extravagance 
of this womanr, and the uncertain contingent 
cies of her property, Sec &c. &c. the 
Hampjhire people think that the poor Duke i* 
cmpUttly taken in*. 

Kim 
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httn who fits cm it to have a Firi^nd^ 
— ^What l-T-are tjic nohlcft fecU 
ings of human nature to be »-. 
eluded from a royal bofom ?vr^and 
h a Sovereign the only periba in 
ht3 kingdoca who cannot retreat 
from the labours of duty to the in- 
tercourfe of Friendfhip, or lofe the 
form of povv^r in the fpcicty of thofc 
he loves ? — Are his eyes to be (hue 
againft confumm^te merit P-rr-Muft 
be be ungrateful to long fcrvic^ 
and, the moment he fucceeds to 
power, ddcs it become a duty in 
him to eftraoge himf^lf fr^-Tl thofc 
who have guided his youth, im- 
proved his mind, and fitted him 
for the pre-eminence he pofleflfes ? 

• What will the rigid diftator 

of Kings allow to Ifc a wife re- 
laxation 
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laxatidn from the cares of empire ? 
— Mutt he retire at once from ac- 
tive duty to gloom and folitude ? 
Is he to go abroad, like the TaY- 
tarean Lama^ for mere purpofes cf 
policy, and then 'be (hut up fram 
all the pleafures of focicty ? — Muft a 
Kinjg, to aft aright towards bis 
people, be ungrateful to the indi- 
vidual who has ferved him, and 
pafs by the merit that claims pro- 
te<flion? f 



t The Writer greatly tniitakesthe mat- 
ter ; and the warmth into which he rifca 
makes it evident that they are the feotimeQits 
of pafion inflamed by unpieafing reflection. 
The feelings and fonfibility of Friends 
ftipare as necelTary to perfed the royaV^s 
the private chara6^er ; and a King is warn- 
ed Agaiiift perfooal attachments to individa* 
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zUj to prcTcot any objefl from (landing be- 
tween htm and his people. His fubjeds 
ihould be the great and compreheofire ob- 
]c&, of his afiedions, and their yoice ihould 
recommend to his efteem the friends of 
tlieir country. — Private Friendlhip is very 
. dangerous to a Prince i — it makes Favour- 
ites, — a fpecies of Court Charadlers the 
moft hnflile to the Honour of a Sovereign^ 
The pleafures of ibciety are his }' and he 
may enjoy them with as much care and fa- 
tisfadion as any of his fubjeds. — George the 
Firfi enjoyed them ;— G^^rj^^ the SecenJ^d 
the fame. — They both had their private par- 
ties ; but they were governed, as fuch relaxa- 
tions generally arc, by the pleafanr, good- 
humoured charaders of thofe who compofed 
them; without thoie violent communications 
of friendfhip, which, like gleams of fine wea- 
ther in a ftorm, feldom come, never lad, and 
do not belong to a King.-^Befides, when 
he is an Hufband and a Father, when he 
can command the Labours of Science and 
Genius, when ht: has fuch means of doing 

gooU 
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good and diffudog his benevolencei can a 
King complaiu of wanting due relaxation, 
and the being deprived of honeft fatisfac- 
tions, becaufe it is declared to be wrong ia 
bim to tempt a man, by confidence, to be- 
come a Traitor. The Hiftory of Favour^ 

itifm^ in all countries, is the hiflory of pri- 
vate misfortune and public calamity. — ^A 
King is born for the fervice and to be the 
Friend of his people ; and a free people will 
be naturally jealous of any perfon who di« 
vides the Royal Affection, and grow into 
rage if he Ihould engrofs it from them.—-* 
There (hould be nothing private aboat a 
King ; he is a public chara£ier, and ihould 
preferve the air of royalty even in his moft 
eafy retirements.— It is his duty to reward 
thofc who deferve reward, and to protect 
thofe who deferve protedioo ;— but his 
bounty ihould have public utility for its 
grand object, and npt any little idea of pri- 
vate preference.— A King of £ng1and who 
may fo eafily reign in the hearts of his peo- 
ple, and poiTeifes fuch noble objeds to fill 

kis 
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• « « « « « 

With what infuk I have been 
treated j — with what rudencfs has the 

Ills mifidy has no right to complain of any re- 
ilrsrint that the conAitutioa has made upon 
bis prerogatiTey or thtt popular opinion may 

'oppofe to his wifliet.— It is observed by 

Macbiavely that Princes are feldom io judi- 
JC10US in the choice of their favoufites as the 
fKople; .a private noan who furrenders bis 
heart to the confidence of one .perfon, puts 
4>im£elf kilo a very dangerous fituacion. — 
When a Prince does it, he chufes a mailer 
for his people as well ds for himfelC — The 
relations, by which a Kingilands in a gra- 
datM afped towards his people,-— as Cbarits 
the Firfi's Parliament told him when they 
defired him to remove his favourite the Duke 
of Bucktngham^'-^{o far and fo unWer&lly 
tranicenii any relation of a mafter liowftrds 
a fervant, — that any eirpreiSoa of grace to 
the latter is not to be put in the leail de- 
gree of competition with the fornaer. 

tongue 
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tongue of Scandal been engaged 
againft me ! and what a change has 
taken place in the minds and tem* 
per of the people^ hccaufc * * 

« • 4F « # «F 

« «F • « 4F » 

\ ** • ♦ * * * 
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. Alas! how much I have fuf- 

fcred for him, and how feverely he 
has fufFcrcd for mc ! and to prcferve 

; him ♦ * • * ! • 

f Vol. IV. N 

\ 
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♦ ♦ ♦ * « ^ 

I have made a facrifice which em-* 
bitters ray lifef . 



t The noble Lord who is fo affeftionatcljr 
alluded to iq the foregoing refledlions, has 
been fo particular an objed of national ob,- 
fertration, that I cannot let his fubjed pafs 
me without giving a (hort ftetch of his cha- 
radler and adminiikation. 

I (hall pafs over the early part of his life^ 
when he was charitably admitted to the 
Duke of Argyle's table. I (hall not relate 
the political principles be then publicl^,^ 
avowed, and which had very near deprived 
him of that e(rential privilege, t (hall not 
Gonfider the arts by which he won his way 
to confidence in the P— of W^—'s Courr,,^ 
but (ball ^egin with him at that period whea 
his (lumbering ambition awoke and grafped' 
at fuprcme power. 

There never was a period in the annals of 
this country, when the Royal Favourite had* 
fych an opportunity of fatisfying ambition 
as the E— ' of B — po(re(red at the accef- 
fi«n of his prefect ~— . The Ecgli(h are a 

good« 
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good-nitured people, and at that time tliey 
urcrt {o enamoured of their PrinCe, that, al- 
though Scottifh Perfidy was not quite forgot, 
the appointment of him to the firft hono- 
rary poft about the court would not havd 
called forth an ill-natured obfervation :— 
nay, fo much were the j!)eople difpofed to 
acquiefce in the wiihes of their native King, 
that his being named Secretary of State did 
not create the murmurs which might have 
been expefted ; nor would they have ever 
increafed, if the Scot had moderated his am- 
bition. — But he wifhed to get rid of a coad- 
jiitor, whofe fplendid talents cclipfed his 
own, and the fuperiority of whofe genius he 
found too impofing for him. This was ra- 
ther a dangerous, but not a difficult bufinefs ; 
atid by working up the ■ to force a pen- 

fion on Mr. P— , his cowardice found a re- 
fuge in the idea, that, by thus damning the 
late Secretary as a Penfioner, in the public 
opinion, he (hould polTefs his future power 
without peril, and without controul. He 
forced that Pilot from the Helm who had 
conducted the veiTel to Glory, and feized ic 

I with his own trembling hand which was not 

able to hold it ; and, after he had awakened 

f the dying embers of diffention between two 

N 2 parti 
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parti of the fame kiDgdom, by his izna^, 
contiDual, and decided prefereQce,— after 
having made a difgraceful peace, diftrelTed 
government, and rendered his too confiding 
— — unpopular, he fculked like a Tery cow- 
ard from hit pod, and was feen no more.~« 
However, through the courfe of feverallhort- 
lived Adminift rat ions, he attempted to rule 
behind the curtain, and completed the bufi- 
fiefs of clouding the dawn of a reign that pro- 
nifed a more effulgent greatnefs than the 

world had ever beheld. The effeas of 

his Adminiftration were long ago foretold i"^ 
they are now compleating, to the (hame, I 
had almoft faid, to the 4ownfal of this once 
fplendid Empire. 

I do not believe that this Nobleman ever 
had a fpark of good-will to this country, and 
that there ever was a man more infeded 
with Scottiih Prejudices againft it.-^What 
are his true political fentiments, and what 
hare ever been his wiflies for the Britiih 
Throne, I cannot pretend to determine ; but 
this I will venture to aflert, that the jimar 
F atria f the noble glow of patriotic pafCon, 
which is ever allied to fo many great and no- 
ble qualities, is not known to him.— -He is 
felfiOi, ^timid, glooiny, and ambitious, — 

proudy 
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proud, unforgmngy and relentlefs.— *He 
f hates the Englifli people from principle ;— 

they obftruded his vieviFs, drove him from 

power, threatened his life, made him fly 
I from his country ,-*and now faffer him to 

linger out a miferable exiftence, as an ob- 
i jeA, though deferving of punifliment from 

the — — , beneath their indignation.— 
! If I underftand htm rightly ,-^he looks with 

a malignant pleafure on onr prefent diftrefs 

and danger* and would find, in the defpair 
I of this country, a compenfation for his own 

difappointed Ambition. 
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